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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


RURAL CHURCH CONFERENCE AT 
CANTON 


The Rural Church Conference, Nov. 16, 
at the Canton Theological School, will be- 
gin at 2.30 p. m., with an address by Dr. 
Paul L. Vogt of Washington. An address 
by Dr. T. B. Young, of the State Council, 
will follow. 

At six supper will be provided by the 
local church. : 

Community singing at 7.30 will be fol- 
lowed by an address by Dr. Polson, Rural 


Community Organization Specialist, of - 


Cornell University. The closing address 
will be given by Dr. Ralph Williamson, 
representative of the Rural Institute for 
Religious Workers. 

The work of organizing a local or regional 
promotion committee of rural church 
people of all denominations and other 
people interested is in the hands of Rey. 
Frank Reed of Boonville, N. Y. Publicity 
will be conducted from the offices of the 
Rural Institute of Religious Workers in 
co-operation with the State Council of 
Churches, from the state Agricultural Ex- 
tension offices, and also through the public 
school, the Parent Teachers Association, 
and the various Granges. 

The offerings taken will be used to de- 
fray promotion expenses, and a portion of 
the travel and hotel expenses. 

This conference will have, among others, 
the task of showing students at the school 
the interesting and valuable function of 


the rural church. 
* * 


INSTALLATION AT NASHUA 


In the presence of a congregation that 
nearly filled the church, Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble was publicly and formally recog- 
nized as pastor of the Universalist church 
in Nashua, N. H., on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 29. Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in New 
Hampshire, presided and performed the 
act of installation and made the installa- 
tion prayer. Rev. Reamer Kline, rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, gave the welcome for the ministers of 
the city. He said that while theologically 
there seemed to be quite a difference be- 
tween the two churches, yet he noticed 
that the Bible on the pulpit was the same 
Bible that he uses, that they worship the 
same God and try to follow the same 
Christ. Therefore he could with all sin- 
cerity give Mr. Marble a cordial welcome 
to the city. The charge to the minister 
was given by Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Worcester, of which Mr. Marble’s family 
were all members and in which Mr. Marble 
was brought up and from which he went 
into the ministry. He spoke from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the young man, and 
admonished him especially to wear his 
robes not only in the pulpit but also in 
every-day living. He stated that religion 
is not a gloomy affair, but a joyous exper- 
ience. 


The address to the people was given by 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, who spoke of the genius of the 
Universalist Church and of the essential 
qualities which make it different from 
other churches. He called upon the con- 
gregation to step forward to the front line 
of activity and say out loud that they are 
Universalists. Splendid music was fur- 
nished by the choir. Every minister in the 
city was present. 

Following the ceremonies a reception was 
held in the vestry attended by a large num- 
ber of the townspeople. The vestry was 
beautifully decorated, a string trio fur- 
nished music and refreshments were served. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was 
the presence of a large number of the 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Marble from All 
Souls Church in Worcester and from other 
places. Among those present were Mr. 
Marble’s two grandmothers, his parents 
and Mrs. Marble’s mother. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


* * 


RECOGNITION SERVICE FOR 
DR. ROBBINS 


The Church of the Redeemer, Chelsea, 
Mass., arranged a beautiful and effective 
service in recognition of Dr. Clarence Guy 
Robbins as minister, on Monday evening, 
Oct. 30. Rev. George H. Wood of Everett 
read the scripture lesson, and the prayer 
was given by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of 
Melrose. The address to the people was 
by Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester, a 
classmate of Dr. Robbins at Tufts College, 
and the address to the minister was by 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintendent. 
The welcome from the churches of Chelsea 
was given by Dr. John H. Quint, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, and the 
welcome from the parish by Harold K. 
Searle, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee. 

Following the benediction by the min- 
ister and the recessional, there was a re- 
ception to Dr. and Mrs. Robbins in the 
social rooms of the church. Dr. Robbins 
takes up the pastorate in Chelsea after 
completing more than thirty years with the 
church in Lawrence, Mass. A large group 
from the Lawrence church came cver to 
Chelsea for the installation service. 


ae * 


WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of the 
Universalist church in Columbus, O. 

Rev. Rol W. Benner is minister of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church in River- 
side, Calif. 

Dr. Frank Durward Adams is minister 
of the Universalist church in Oak Perk, Ill. 
He has been president of the General Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is minister 
of the Universalist church in Danbury, Ct. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot is president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
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Our Greatest Critic of Values 


F it is the business of the churches to know values 
and to help men find them, if their problem is 
the everlasting problem of ultimate reality, and 

if the true Antichrist is a materialistic civilization, 
then the publication of a great biography of Henry 
David Thoreau* is not an event outside the field of 
religion. 

Such a biography has just been published. It is 
“Thoreau,” by Henry Seidel Canby, the kind of book 
that might easily win the Pulitzer prize for biography, 
scholarly, searching, interpretative, beautifully writ- 
ten, making vital contributions, highly important for 
churches with a passion to live and to help others live, 
and at the same time so interesting that one is loath 
to lay it down. 

Nor are the times unfavorable for such a biog- 
raphy—world war or no world war. The churches, 
except those still bobbing up and down in the backwash 
of the century, realize dimly or clearly that the foes 
are secularism, the new slavery of a machine age, and 
a money-mad people. In our generation are wistful 
millions, in churches and outside, beginning to wonder 
where it is all leading and if, as a race, we possibly 
have missed the way. 

To this generation, thanks to Doctor Canby, 
comes Thoreau, the great liberator, himself liberated 
from misunderstanding, a prophet set free to do his 
work. Is it not one of the amazing things of history 
that of all that great Concord and Boston group in the 
nineteenth century, it is the rough figure of Thoreau 
who seems touched with immortality—the man who 
was concerned the least about reputation who has the 
enduring reputation? While his patron, the noble 
Emerson, the famous man of his day, recedes, Tho- 
reau, who accommodated him by living in his house at 
times and doing chores, comes into his own. 

This book, of course, is an answer to a need and 
a demand, but it will add much to the demand. For 
the first time some important gaps in the life are 
filled, some enigmas are solved, and solved in a way 
to convince. And, in the opinion of this reviewer at 
least, justice has been done to a lonely, misunder- 
stood man who, too often, hid his own tender feelings 
under a crabbed exterior while he walked his solitary 
way. 
To some of his contemporaries he seemed ‘‘just 
a friend of woodchucks and an enemy of the state,”’ 
and to some “an ugly man with puckered, expressive 
lips and terrible eyes of gleaming gray-blue,” but 


*Thoreau. By Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price, $3.75. 


Doctor Canby recognizes him among American 
writers “‘as one of three or four who surely have con- 
tributed to world literature,” as “the one who today 
seems most challenging to contemporary imagination,” 
and as a man of heart as well as of intellect. 

There is a dramatic story in the book—a story 
which includes much more than the one-room cabin 
on Walden Pond. It is of all the houses in which he 
lived, of what he did and thought in them, of his 
father, mother, sisters, brother, bound to him by 
tender ties, of other women who profoundly influenced 
his life, and how this could be and why, and with two 
of whom at least he wasin love. One of these, Doctor 
Canby thinks, certainly was Lidian Emerson, wife of 
his close friend. In the story, too, is the record of 
writing, lecturing and bringing out books, a record of 
disappointment until almost the end of life. And in it 
the story of a first-rate, original man ‘‘who believed in 
doing what he wanted,’’ no matter how much circum- 
stances and his townsmen united to compel him to do 
something different. 

We nature lovers, who have been turning to 
Thoreau for choice bits about the woods, fields and 
streams, now are led to see clearly the lifelong search 
of the man for the unity and beauty behind nature. 
Lost at times, as he seemed, in tedious detail, some- 
thing in him brought him back to the “wholes.’’ He 
could study for hours a part of a tree, but he hada 
vision of the forest always in his mind’s eye. He 
could wade and watch to discover the meaning of 
curious splashings on the pond and run down the fact 
of a “pout trying to extricate itself from the deadly 
grip of a turtle,” but he sensed keenly that something 
out of which pout and turtle and man himself had 
come, and he could write about it all with a mastery 
of words which enthralls anyone at all sensitive to the 
magic of language. 

No, he is worthy to be called a philosopher as 
well as a nature student, a philosopher in homespun, 
a transcendentalist with his feet in the muck of the 
swamp and so much fact in his brain that his lofty 
imagination makes even a skeptic wonder if here is 
not something he can trust. 

Asked when dying, by an old aunt, if he had made 
his peace with God, he whispered that he never had 
quarreled with Him. 

Asked about heaven, he replied, ‘“‘one world at a 
time.” 

This book is launched upon an age that seems 
caught in the meshes of the machine that it has builded, 
when individualism is threatened and liberty too often 
is given up. It tells us that the retreat of Thoreau to 
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Walden Pond “‘is one of the memorable gestures of the 
spirit of man.” 

It says that as a reformer he held that “nothing 
can be effected but by one man. . . . We must first 
succeed alone that we may enjoy our success to- 
gether.’ It shows in this great paragraph how far 
ahead he was of his time: ““Thus, at his first contact 
with the new ideas of the perfection of society by the 
control of nature, Thoreau jumps forward a full three- 
quarters of a century, and makes the criticism of a 
scientific civilization which is so common today. 
Power over the earth, power over water, power in the 
air, power by socialization, and yet the same indi- 
vidual, his eyes and understanding shut by preconcep- 
tions, untrained in self-knowledge, unable to estimate 
the far more important power of love which ‘the wisest 
men in all ages have labored to publish... . yet 
how little is it actually applied to social ends.’ A 
sentence of fire for the twentieth century.” 

The sixties and seventies of the last century, ac- 
cording to Doctor Canby, “deprecated his message,” 
the eighties, nineties and nineteen hundreds cele- 
brated his nature writings, but the tens, twenties, 
thirties of our century were bound to recognize his 
prophetic insights. 

In an age where old standards are broken down 
and material success has not brought happiness, 
“there is a doubt of the values we have sought in living 
not equaled in the memory of living men.” 

To this man “‘with a steady faith in a significance 
beyond science”’ we people in the churches can turn 
for reinforcement of essential faith. This biography, 
which is a guide, is a book for a month and a book for 
a year. And it is possible that it may share something 
of the immortality of the man that it interprets. 


* * 


THESE CONSCIENCES OF OURS 


URING the World War we came to know many 
Quakers, for whom we had respect and affec- 
tion. At the moment we are thinking of an 

English Quaker who was decorated by the British 
government for his courage in going into dangerous 
places to help the wounded. His religious views would 
not permit him to enlist and kill people, but they did 
permit him, and large numbers of other Quakers, to 
serve the country by assisting sick and wounded sol- 
diers. So he helped the armed forces of his country 
to win the war. 

There were other Quakers who could not con- 
scientiously help the army in any way. They, too, 
went out to France, but their work was exclusively for 
civilians. They were in danger, too, at times from 
shells and bombs. Their courage was not questioned, 
but they would have nothing to do with troops, even 
with the medical units. They helped evacuate civil- 
ians from danger zones, they cared for innumerable 
victims of dysentery and influenza, they looked after 
thousands of children, they brought in food and 
medical supplies for civilians and relieved the fighting 
nations of many heavy responsibilities. They had 
conscience about it, they did only what conscience 
allowed, but they unquestionably helped the nations 
that they served to win the war. 

A third group of people, who hated war and who 


were determined to have nothing to do with war, 
stayed at home and carried on as usual, but in carrying 
on they raised wheat and potatoes or they earned 
their living in factories, not munition factories but 
jam factories, cotton mills, brickkilns. But the jam, 
clothing, bricks, that they made went up into the war 
zone and were used to help meet some of the infinite 
needs of a million or so fighting men. We do not 
mean to say that there is no moral difference between 
making jam and making dynamite, but we do say that 
the man or woman who carries on in wartime, in any 
useful pursuit, helps his country fight a war. 

Weare not reflecting upon conscientious objectors. 
We all are conscientious objectors in one way or 
another. We believe that there is no higher duty 
than to obey the voice of conscience. But let us try 
to be intelligent about it, and let us try to get over 
some of this holier-than-thou attitude! 

There is only one guaranteed, simon-pure way of 
keeping out of war work. It is to abolish war as an in- 
strument of national policy. A single nation may do 
something by its testimony along this line, but to 
really accomplish the thing the nations must com- 
bine their forces, set up substitutes by which con- 
flicting claims can be adjudicated, and then enforce 
decisions with the speed and energy of a Pike County 
sheriff out after bandits. 


* * 


DOCTOR ADAMS IN THIS ISSUE 


E are wondering if we understood Dr. Frank D. 
Adams when he spoke at the ministers’ meet- 
ing in Washington. The wonder is deepened 

as we read what he said there in the article published 
in this issue. He seems to say that if anyone agrees 
with us, that fact weakens or destroys our sense of 
mission. 

That, of course, is contrary to everything that 
we have been saying in this paper for some eighteen 
years. If the thing that we are standing for to us 
seems highly important, that sense of importance is 
increased with the discovery of every new ally. Nor is 
it true that to be deep one must be narrow. The ocean 
is both wide and deep. 

What is it that all of us in religious movements are 
trying todo? Weare trying to put faith and love into 
human life. We are trying to combat cynicism, skep- 
ticism, pessimism, despair, on one hand, and hatred 
on the other hand. Weare trying to show that there 
is purpose and meaning in the universe and that the 
supreme duty of man is to be a friend to all other men. 
It is simply the business of making the two great com- 
mandments of Jesus the law of life. There is joy in the 
vision of this meaning of life, and there is joy in the 
service. If we have the vision and feel ourselves under 
the obligations of the duty, does it comfort and 
strengthen us to find others standing with us, or not? 
The question answers itself. Now this idea of religion 
is spreading in the world. It is in the books of writers 
of every sect, and it is heard in the sermons of preachers 
of every name. Are we to stop because someone else 
proclaims our gospel or are we to push ahead deter- 
mined to do better work? 

Wherein we Universalists as a people have been, 
and still are, peculiarly fortunate is that no ecclesi- 
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astical power can dictate to us. Nothing stops us 
or limits us in the utterance of our gospel but our own 
limitations of intellect and character. It must be 
along these lines of high ability and utter consecration 
that Doctor Adams wants us to move, and not along 
the line of some different statement. We can be 
clear and we can be frank in a way that would be 
dangerous for some other Protestant people. We are 
not afraid to exalt Jesus as man—‘the way, the 
truth, the life’’—and do not have to save our bacon by 
iterating “‘he is the one God of the universe.’’ And on 
the other hand we do not have to swing over to es- 
sential atheism to show to the world that we are not 


infantile of intellect. Our position in the ecclesiastical 


world is unique, if that is what Doctor Adams means 
—able to look behind the forms used by trinitarians 
and behind the words used by humanists, at least 
those humanists who see some purpose in the universe 
and comprehend that all under God are trying to serve 
Him and to make His kingdom come on earth. 

With the main thesis of Doctor Adams’ article, 
that all the new machinery will amount to nothing 
unless divine power is in it, we are in full agreement. 
We are glad to have his strong statement for the 
Leader. If all that we are planning is just to build a 
church, it will amount to nothing. But we know the 
ideals of our leaders. They want to build a world. 
They want to make the kingdom of God come here 
and now. Small as we are, they believe that we have 
a contribution to make to faith. And with all our 
heart and soul we believe it, too, or we should ‘cut 
and run.” 

* * 


THE REPEAL OF THE ARMS EMBARGO 


HERE are two ways of looking at the repeal of the 
arms embargo: as one of the worst things that 
the United States government ever has done, 

and as a wise, sensible, far-sighted contribution to 
world order and peace. The pacifists, the isolationists, 
most progressive senators, most of the Legionnaires, 
and the opponents of Mr. Roosevelt are on one side. 
The League of Nations people, the munition makers, 
the supporters of the Allies and the friends of the 
President are upon the other side. Of course the two 
groups are far from homogeneous, as part of the peace 
forces and bitter enemies of the President were among 
those favoring repeal of the embargo. 

Among church people who were against the 
President are, the idealists who believe that there is 
no hope for a warless world unless in every world con- 
flict the number of nations that remain absolutely 
neutral can be increased, and unless they can exert 
enough pressure to bring a great war to an end without 
a victory for either side. They take their stand on 
experience and point to Brest Litovsk as an illus- 
tration of what the Nazis will do if they win, and to 
Versailles as an illustration of what the Allies will do 
if they win. The defeated side will lose its colonies, 
have to admit war guilt, have to pay huge reparations, 
submit to enemy control of its industries and finances, 
and be disarmed. Seeds of bitterness will be sowed 


to spring up in a new crop of wars. 


There is force in what they say, of course, but they 


_ ignore the possibility that nations might possibly learn 
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something from experience and that the experience of 
Versailles is a glaring reminder. 

Those favoring repeal of the arms embargo are 
actuated by mixed motives. There are the industrial 
magnates who are in a position to make money from 
trade in airplanes and munitions. There are the peo- 
ple who are so afraid of our going into the war that 
they accept repeal of the ban on munitions in order 
that they may secure a law to keep American ships 
out of the war areas and far away from danger. 

And there are the people like ourselves who be- 
lieve that all the aid that we can give to France and 
England, directly or indirectly, is a contribution to 
liberty, democracy and an ordered world from which 
war will eventually be banished. 

We are under no illusions concerning the dangers 
inherent in this program. Free governments have to 
create dictators in order to fight dictators. Vested 
interests in war industries exert tremendous influence. 
Military glory creates a lust for more military glory. 
Organized killing blasts the finer instincts in human 
hearts. But on the other hand, the more we realize 
such dangers the more we shall be on our guard against 
them. 

There can be no peace, security, liberty, educa- 
tion, religion, worthy of the name if we permit men 
like Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and their ilk to organize 
this world. We must stop them, and instead of damn- 
ing England and France for wrong things that they 
have done in the past, it would be more fair and 
honorable, more seemly and grateful, for us to bid 
them Godspeed as they manfully shoulder a burden for 
themselves and for all the other free nations of the 
world. 

* * 


FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN 


OREIGNERS in Japan on small salaries are 
having a hard time on account of high prices 
and the impossibility of securing many common 

necessities at any price. 

A letter to The Churchman, New York, contained 
this sentence: ‘Do not try to send things to friends in 
Japan. Even if they were not contraband, the pro- 
hibitive duty might wreck a small salary for months.” 
Universalists wishing to send Christmas presents to 
Japan had better send money through our General 
Convention office. Imported canned goods, butter, 
milk, eggs, cotton, wool, nails, paper, wood, coal, gaso- 
line, are either out of the market, very scarce or ra- 
tioned. 

It is no fun living in Japan these days and watch- 
ing other people suffer, even if one is mentally ad- 
justed to crucifixion oneself. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Echoes of the United Church Convention keep 
coming in. The sounds struck some of the great cliffs 
of the denomination and they sent them back. The 
echoes will die away. May the mighty influences 
abide! 


Autumn splendor and autumn rains! Sunshine 
and color—dead leaves trampled in mud. Both veil 
ultimate reality. In both God speaks. 
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The Creative Power of the Past* 


Harmon M. Gehr 


EN years ago I first spoke to a congregation. It 
was in a York state village lying in the narrow, 
high valley of the Otsquago creek, about ten 

miles south of the Mohawk. Although Van Hornes- 
ville was a tiny place it contained some great people, 
which is not uncommon in small towns. It was an 
immeasurable opportunity to know such people, and, 
although I did not realize what I had enjoyed until 
some years later, I shall not cease to be thankful for 
the months I spent in Van Hornesville. Among the 
great of Van Hornesville were Mrs. Ida Brandow 
Young, who never missed a Sunday in the Universalist 
church across the way, and whose witty, wise words 
were a daily joy to one homesick student, and Mr. 
Abe Tilyou. 

I had been in Van Hornesville less than a fort- 
night, and I was still in the daze which, I am told, all 
theologues know during the first few months of 
preaching (and which some preachers never get over) 
when word came that the leading citizen of the village 
was returning soon. He had been in Europe on an 
important international mission. You can imagine 
the celebration upon his return! 

Though tired from weeks of strain, Owen D. 
Young spoke to the friends who greeted him that 
first evening at home. It was a short, homespun 
speech, not easily forgotten. One thing I remember 
about it was the relation of how Abe Tilyou had saved 
the day for international adjustment. 

It appeared that the representatives of certain 
European nations had lost all patience and were 
about ready to give up and go home. Only the Amer- 
icans pleaded for more time and the use of patience. 
And time and patience had a chance to win, after Mr. 
Young told the story of Abe and the sick calf. 

“Abe,” Mr. Young related, “had been up until 
the wee hours, trying to keep life in the calf. Most 
farmers would have given it up a long time previously. 
Not Abe; he knew his calf, and he knew himself. 
Finally, after being exhorted at great length on the 
importance of getting sleep and the unimportance of 
one measly calf, Abe retorted, ‘Say, many a sicker calf 
’n this has got well.’ ”’ 

Needless to say, that calf lived. Abe told me so 
himself. And by means of that remark as related by 
Mr. Young, the nations of Europe were brought into 
agreement—for the time being. It is too bad that 
Mussolini and Chamberlain have not a stock of stories 
today. 

I have not told that story as it deserves to be told. 
It would take a Lincoln ora Young todo that. Inany 
case it provides an answer to the Universalists who for 
years have been viewing with alarm declining statistics 
in members and churches, yet have done nothing 
about it. ‘Many a sicker calf than this has got well.” 

A stockman would say that a sick calf must have 
pedigree to pull through. Abe Tilyou might not have 
used that term, but he knew what it meant. I imag- 
ine that his hopefulness was upheld because he knew 


*Address at the banquet in Washington, October 20. 


the parents and the grandparents of his little sick calf. 

But we who are more interested in churches than 
in calves must sense, too, that it takes pedigree for a 
sick church, whether singly or as a denomination, to 
become strong and well again. If we know the an- 
cestors in the faith we are certain of it. What is more, 
if we know the ancestors, we are certain that our 
Church has the pedigree it takes. We believe that 
after this week we are facing a better time, not be- 
cause times will be better for us and we can take it 
easy, but because Universalists have what it takes. 
We have leaders who will lead—all hail to them! And 
we also have a great pedigree. 

A pedigree, which in its large sense embraces 
all the past, is of more importance, however, than to 
keep a creature or an institution alive when it is sick. 
It is also the cause of what we are and the shadow of 
what we shall become. We talk, often rightly, of the 
dead hand of the past and its withering influence, but 
it is also true that the right kind of past may energize 
an institution. The example of the past can cause us 
to adjust ourselves successfully in strange new situa- 
tions, it can teach us by its own mistakes, it can help 
us to overcome obstacles, it can show us how to build 
firmly, it can lead us to rich discovery. 

Perhaps what the past can do has never been 
better shown than in the power of the primitive gospel 
which Universalists were among the first to introduce 
in America. The teaching that God is love, spread 
by a few preachers along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, helped 
revolutionize American theology, and other churches 
were forced through necessity as well as good sense to 
take it up. Yet, whether they knew it or not, those 
early Universalists were only putting into popular 
form what Jesus taught eighteen hundred years before. 
Without understanding how, they turned the theo- 
logical climate of the western world from torrid to 
temperate. By means of the past they had deter- 
mined the future. 

Remembering such history can strengthen us. 
Strength comes in remembering the spirit, however, 
rather than in duplicating the deeds. Theology is 
still the field on which our lines are drawn, but the 
times are less naive. Fighting the flames of hell as 
literally today, is as futile and laughable as trying to 
extinguish a fire in a modern apartment building with 
horse-drawn apparatus. 

But our past teaches us in this respect. The 
pioneers did not attack Calvinism because they 
thought the Bible spoke against it. They were in- 
spired more by the witness of their own souls, and that 
universal answer-book, the Bible, only furnished 
necessary proof to convince the world of the truth 
they set forth. Native courage and ability to see their 
cause through led them on, not the authority of a 
book or the past. 

These traits are well shown in the career of Adin 
Ballou. This man had convictions about the meaning 
of religion and applied them practically. He was led 
in turn to espouse prohibition, to work for the aboli- 
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tion of slavery, to support woman suffrage when it 
was regarded as being beneath contempt to do so, to 
work out a program of non-violence which made 
Count Tolstoy call him the greatest of Americans, 
and finally to establish a model community based on 
Christian idealism which lasted fourteen years, a 
length of time rarely equaled by other historic com- 
munities. 

Whether modern Universalists agree or not with 
such a man does not matter. The point is that Adin 
Ballou demonstrated the courage of his unorthodox 
convictions, putting Universalism as he understood it 
to work, when he could easily have used the well- 
worn shibboleths of John Murray and won glory for 
his eloquence. 

There have been many like Adin Ballou: men like 
Hosea Ballou, who organized our distinctive theological 
approach into a coherent unity, like Thomas Mott 
Osborne, who introduced understanding into prison 
management, and Arthur Nash, who discovered that 
the Golden Rule was good business; women like Clara 
Barton, who brought mercy even to the battlefield, 
like Olympia Willis, who dared to be the first woman 
minister, and A. Gertrude Earle, who once said “‘we 
are truest to our traditions when we are untradi- 
tional.’”’ Knowing that such lives are part of our 
spiritual heritage, and they have come from all cor- 
ners of our Zion, should make us feel that seeing our 
own times through our own minds, and acting upon 
what we see and feel, is certainly one way of letting 
the past have its way with us. 

Figures like these also demonstrate the power of 
the democratic principle as it works in a free church. 
Excepting the Unitarian Church, which alone sur- 
passes us, no modern religious body has in its ranks so 
many men and women of eminence. There is proof for 
that statement. A few years ago a study was pub- 
lished of the number of men and women in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America” in relation to numbers of communi- 
cants in each of the more important denominations. 
And lo, in that golden book the two liberal denomi- 
nations led all the others by a mighty margin! Of 
course, mention in “Who’s Who” cannot be offered 
as proof of greatness. This proportion, however, may 
indicate a relationship existing between encourage- 
ment to think for oneself, which the free churches 
offer, and unusually happy results in terms of human 
development. 

In the Universalist Church, however, it is not 
merely the gifts of free inquiry and free expression 
which have caused the development of a dispropor- 
tionate amount of greatness. Freedom by itself is not 
enough. Accompanying freedom there has from the 
first been a great and seminal conception—the philos- 
ophy of the Universal. I do not refer to the doctrine 
of universal salvation—that was the merest begin- 
ning. From that, as Dr. Frank Oliver Hall pointed 
out at Gloucester twenty years ago, from that the 
fathers pushed on to other Universals. ‘‘Universal 
Salvation involved the Universal Fatherhood of God. 
Of course! The Universal Fatherhood of God in- 
volved the Universal Brotherhood of Man. Of 
course! But is it conceivable that a Universal Father 
would select out of His universe family a handful of 
His children, occupying a bit of territory the size of 


\ 

the state of New Hampshire, and reveal Himself 
exclusively to them, while all the other millions of 
His children were left to struggle along in the dark? 
.... 80 there must be added Universal Religion, 
Universal Revelation, Universal Inspiration... . 
What is larger, what is finer, what is more positive, 
more inspiring? We want to know, because we would 
annex it, include it, take it in and make it a part of our 
Universal philosophy.”’ 

That is the spirit of our forebears. It is part of 
our Universalist pedigree. The past bids us preach it 
and teach it, not as the past preached and taught, but 
according to the needs of our own time. Does it not 
wing a message to us, asking us to examine our mo- 
tives and actions as regards the race problem, the 
movement toward a world-wide Christendom, war 
and peace, the unity of man, and the daily multitude 
of lesser problems? Religion is for all of life, says our 
past. What says our future? 

The development of Universalism from a protest 
movement to an inclusive religious philosophy be- 
speaks a power to evolve. Looking at our past, one 
does not see mere changes of coloration that fit the 
varying moods of the times. Probably we should 
have been more successful materially if that had been 
the case. Instead we changed because of a steady 
inner impulse which bade us lead, not follow. 

Universalism started, as John Coleman Adams 
said, as “Calvinism with a new conclusion—the old 
orthodoxy with a heretical outcome.’”’ Then Hosea 
Ballou gave us a respectable theology and the Church 
abandoned the premises of Murray, Rich and Win- 
chester. Soon we utilized the fruits of Biblical scholar- 
ship and were among the first to recognize the religious 
significance of the scientific attitude. 

Evidence of our evolution is seen in our three 
affirmations of faith. In analyzing them one dis- 
covers statements concerning ten elements of re- 
ligion. They, in turn, fall into three divisions, namely, 
Authority, Salvation and God. Under each of these 
headings a gradual development may be discerned, 
running from the earliest to the latest statement. For 
example, consider Authority. In 1803 the Winchester 
Profession makes the Bible our authority. ‘“‘We be- 
lieve that the Holy Scriptures . . . . contain a reve- 
lation of the character of God and of the duty, interest 
and final destination of mankind.” By 1899 we had 
shifted to “the Spiritual Authority and Leadership” 
of Jesus. But by 1933 we had changed again, avow- 
ing our faith ‘in the authority of truth known or to 
be known.” 

There may be difference of opinion on this matter, 
but to me that is definite and encouraging evolution. 
If our pedigree continues to have effect we shall con- 
tinue to evolve. 

Finally, the past is marked by faith—faith in 
God and faith in man’s ability. That faith carried 
Murray through the dark years of the American es- 
tablishment. Unlike the exiles in Babylon, he sang 
the songs of the Lord in a strange land. Faith was 
with George de Benneville, the beloved physician, and 
Benjamin Rush, the doctor unafraid. It accompanied 
Elhanan Winchester and Thomas Whittemore, Syl- 
vanus Cobb and Mary A. Livermore. All these sang 
the songs of the Lord in strange lands, for all were 
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pioneers, pioneers in the application of Universalism 
to life. 

Like faith in God and man must not be aban- 
doned, not even in these times when God so often 
seems absent, and man’s better nature appears to be 
powerless. These are not the first times when despair 
seemed to be the only justifiable reaction. Our spirit- 
ual ancestors knew them, too, but they did not hang 
their harps on the willows. Time and again the heroic 
Frederick Bisbee felt like giving up. His body was 
crippled and weak and he had always borne heavy re- 
sponsibilities. But out of his troubles Dr. Bisbee 
could still say, “I am convinced that the most im- 
portant institution in the world today is the Univer- 
salist Church.”’ And at the end of life, ‘I have got so 
much out of being a fraction of a man that I can’t 
help thinking that it must be glorious to be a whole 
one.” Faith had carried him through. With sucha 
glorious pedigree how can we do less? 


Mature 


All this may seem like a foray into biography, 
but it could be little else. You cannot talk about the 
past of the Universalist Church without talking about 
Universalists. An institution is not, as Emerson said, 
the lengthened shadow of one man, but the lengthened 
shadows of many human beings. History is essen- 
tially biography. It will be so tomorrow as it is 
today. 

The great question, then, is, will we hand down 
as worthy a pedigree to our spiritual descendants 
as has been given us? The future waits; we are its 
past. ; 
Perhaps we can say with Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let us discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

“This rage was right i’ the main, 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future we may face now we have proved the Past.” 


Prayer” 


Rol W. Benner 


HE popular front of Christianity today is in three 
sections. And because we stand committed to 
human nature and to progress, we must vigor- 

ously challenge and constructively meet all three sec- 
tions. There is Barthian theology, which is a philo- 
sophical restatement of human depravity. There is 
the ecumenical movement, which is a revival of in- 
stitutionalized dogmas and attitudes of exclusion. 
And now the third, a dramatic Moral Rearmament, 
which is a subtle defense of the status quo, blinding its 
followers to the fact that the tragic evils of our civili- 
zation are enstructured in social, political and eco- 
nomic processes, and that these processes must be 
cleansed before the virtues of honesty, unselfishness, 
purity, love, can become established principles within 
Humanity. Furthermore, this so-called Moral Re- 
armament culminates in spiritual disarmament, for its 
admonition is to ‘““Plug in—talk it over with God,” as 
if this universe of ours were in the control of a whim- 
sical deity who may be persuaded at any time to grant 
special dispensations. It constitutes a sad irreverence 
growing out of a failure to comprehend the unwavering 
but blessed dependability of universal law, and it re- 
solves into false securities wherein heaven is a celestial 
bargain counter and God is a cosmic Santa Claus. 

The mature fact to be faced is that we are in and 
of a Universe of Law; and at this point we are plunged 
into vast mystery which grows and deepens with the 
more we learn about our universe! An honest rever- 
ence requires that we leave some things in a halo of 
mystery, for if we say too much we render our opin- 
ions untenable. In full accord with this attitude of 
wholesome hesitancy, however, the reasonable mini- 
mum to be said about our universe is that it has in- 
tegrity—-an unwavering dependability that gives 
structure and consistency to nature and provides 
ground upon which we can achieve knowledge and 
build life. This orderliness of our universe is the su- 
preme discovery in science; it is that which gives us 


*Address at the Convention in Washington, October 19. 


hope that we shall be able to understand not only our 
world but ourselves as well. It seems, therefore, that 
the time is at hand when liberal religious leadership 
must produce a Process Theology which will be both 
adequate and consistent in the new scientific era as 
well as true to the essential spirit of religion. Such a 
theology should clarify and hallow the thought of God 
as Law which patterns and stabilizes this universe of 
ours. It would require that we cease reading back into 
the universe those virtues that have been wrought out 
of human aspiration and effort, but within it all should 
be discovered a fresh and deeper reverence. Forest 
Ray Moulton gives a scientist’s version of such a 
reverence when he explains: ‘To an astronomer the 
most remarkable and interesting thing about the 
universe is not its vast extent, nor the violent forces 
that operate in the stars, nor the long periods of as- 
tronomical time, but that which holds him awestruck is 
the perfect orderliness of the universe and the majestic 
succession of the celestial phenomena.’ With less 
science but from his poet-heart Emerson sang: “Praise 
be to Beautiful Necessity.” 

If the universe is of one piece, as the word implies, 
with integrity as the common denominator, then we 
are to conclude that, just as there are principles which 
give structure and stability to atoms and worlds, so 
there are principles which provide support and guid- 
ance to man’s spiritual experiences, remembering, of 
course, that spiritual laws enfold but never strangle 
the human will. As to whether the moral law exists 
apart from human experience is a matter of philosoph- 
ical conjecture. We do recognize, however, that 
“there is no life without a law,’’ which means that 
spiritual experience, in common with all else, comes to 
us in processes. In scientific terms it is to say that 
“God is law,’”’ and on this firm ground our theology 
may suggest that “God is wisdom,” or our poetry may 
gently whisper that “God is love.” 

Emerson made the startling prediction that 
“there will be a new Church—of men to come—which 
will send man back to his central solitude... . 
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and make him know that the laws are his consolers, 
the good laws themselves are alive (and) animate him 
with the leading of great duty and an endless horizon.” 

Beginning then with the integrity of our universe 
(or the constancy of God) the supreme, practical prob- 
lem-in a quest for mature spirituality is to find the 
techniques of devotion, wherein the soul of man 
can progressively experience the spiritual laws of 
life. 

The question concerns the processes of prayer in 
an orderly universe. Obviously prayer in the popular 
sense of a beggar’s supplication is not to be consid- 
ered; but prayer that represents the moral nobility 
and maturity of the soul is something entirely different. 
In it there is no pretense of invoking miracles, for its 
underlying sentiment is that the gift of life is ac- 
ceptable only in an order of nature that cannot be de- 
ranged, for the integrity of the natural order begets us 
and surrounds us with increasing blessing, and, when 
properly regarded, is most beneficent—‘“the best 
possible world”’ because it is dependable! Thus, as an 
object of reverence, the Law of the Lord becomes 
something not to dread or resent, but a song of life 
that fills the soul with glorious praise! Mature prayer, 
therefore, is the processes of inner discipline that at- 
tune the attitudes and motives of the soul to the 
spiritual laws of life; and the answer to mature prayer 
is a deep sense of at-one-ment with those laws! There 
is, then, no room for panic within the soul, but with a 
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confidence supported by the very laws of life the vi- 
cissitudes of human experience are faced candidly and 
courageously, for it is “according to the power that 
worketh”’ in us! 

As we walk along the spiritual threshold that lies 
between the realms of the known and the unknown, 
admittedly there are thoughts deeper than speech and 
feelings deeper than thoughts; and it is in this border- 
land of mystery that we seem to sense the presence of 
the Divine most intimately. It is not for us to define 
God with any degree of adequacy or finality; but 
human testimony does say a word as to how the divine 
becomes real to an honest, searching heart. When, in 
the silence of the soul, the attitudes and motives are 
deliberately disciplined into at-one-ment with the 
laws of Truth and Right, something happens! There 
is experienced an unspeakable harmony, mingled with 
an undeniable sense of contact with abiding reality: 
and in such moments of high and holy exaltation the 
soul of man gains a firm grip on the conviction that: 


‘While the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


“And fierce though the fiends may fight 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side!” 


Connecticut Convocation and Universalist 


Mid-Year Conference 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HIS is an inspiring sight. It is something we 
could not do in New York State and certainly 
not in New York City,” said Dr. Robert Searle, 

general secretary for the New York Federation of 
Churches, addressing the representatives of eleven 
denominations, assembled in Hartford, Conn., for 
the second joint meeting of eleven (first time it was 
fifteen) Protestant denominations. 

It certainly was “inspiring’”’ to see such a hearty 
demonstration of the desire for Christian unity in es- 
sentials, and so large a representation from Baptist, 
Congregational and Christian, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, African Methodist (both ‘‘Zion” 
and “M. E.’’), Universalist and other denominations. 
The great Bushnell Memorial seats sixteen hundred 
on the first floor alone, and at times the attendance 
approached the full capacity, running as high as four- 
teen hundred or more. From ten a. m. October 11, 
until ten p. m. October 12, hundreds of Connecticut 
church people were attending general and, at times, 
denominational meetings. 

Addresses were given by some of the most dis- 
tinguished churchmen in national and international 
relationships. Even a brief abstract of the many in- 
spiring messages would be more than can be given 
at this time of pressure on the denominational news 
columns. It is highly significant that in the very 
midst of the tense European situation, and with the 


fate of Scandinavian countries at stake, the reports of 
the convocation proceedings made the center of the 
front page and occupied columns in the two daily 
papers, the Hartford Courant and the Hartford Times, 
and attracted wide publicity elsewhere. 

The general theme was “The Church of Christ 
Confronts the Modern World.” Before we had been 
in session an hour we knew that it was confronting the 
world with high statesmanship, clear vision, great 
power, and was unafraid. 

There came Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, interna- 
tional Christian statesman and ambassador, recently 
a member of that remarkable little committee which 
met in Geneva, in July, in the midst of war clouds and 
international stress. There he sat down with repre- 
sentatives conferring in perfect Christian friendship, 
although their respective countries, in some instances, 
were even then at war with one another. Together 
they formulated and sent out to the world that remark- 
able “Memorandum,” “The Churches and the In- 
ternational Crisis.” 

Speaking to the theme “‘Christ’s Church Is World- 
wide Now,” Dr. Leiper described the Geneva Confer- 
ence and gave his reasons for believing that ‘‘the 
Church can make the world into a real fellowship.” 
John Foster Dulles, eminent lawyer, long experienced 
in international affairs, member of the American 
delegation at the close of the World War to plan for 
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reconstruction, gave his idea of the “Church’s Con- 
tribution toward a Warless World.” He gave a 
searching and revealing analysis of the causes of break- 
down in all modern political systems, in the main 
their failure, from time to time, to provide for the 
welfare of all their people. He pointed out that there 
are always men of revolutionary spirit, ready to take 
advantage of periods of depression or injustice to stir 
up revolution. Yet he gave it as his personal faith 
that “there is no essential reason why the nations 
cannot federate as our states have federated in our 
own country.” 

Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle presented a forceful 
argument for the allegiance of “The Church in a 
World at War” to its present Christian attitude. He 
warned against the church and ministry being again 
led astray, as they were twenty years ago. He exposed 
the fallacies which were presented as high and noble 
ideals when we were induced to go “over there,’ 
and charged us not to permit ourselves ever again to 
believe that the world can be saved by war. 

Of all the biographical addresses the writer has 
heard nothing has approached the remarkable story of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, as related by her intimate 
friend and counselor for the past five years, the close 


adviser of her great husband the Generalissimo. Dr. 


George W. Shepherd came out of China and brought 
that compelling story to a great congregation, which 
listened with rapt attention for an hour to his descrip- 
tion of one of the greatest women in the modern world. 

Closing the series was an uplifting address by Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard University. 
It was said that he could “put in the rousements,”’ and 
that was what he certainly did in a one-hour flow of 
eloquence, wit and wisdom, setting forth ‘““‘The Great 
Opportunity of World-Minded American ‘Christian- 
ity.” What American Christians might do if they 
could rise above conventional Christianity, disregard 
sectarian lines, act together as ‘‘one body,’ was de- 
scribed in the most compelling terms. At the close of 
his great address the entire audience applauded at 


length and then spontaneously rose in honor of this 
outstanding Christian educator. 

Twelve two and one-half hour afternoon con- 
ferences, under expert leadership, discussed the duty 
of the Church and the application of Christianity to 
the modern world, at home and abroad. 

The Governor of Connecticut, Raymond E. 
Baldwin, first speaker on the general program, stated 
his opinion that the convocation had come at a most 
opportune time, when men are returning to religion. 
“Tt is the Church which gives God’s message to a war- 
torn world,” said he. 

On Wednesday afternoon the annual Mid-Year 
Conference of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
was held in the Universalist church. The women, the 
department of education, and the church in general 
were represented in a threefold program. Mrs. Moses 
Bailey told the Universalist women of her travels in 
Palestine. Miss Emily Morrison, director of religious 
education in our Hartford church, presented the very 
complete program of studies which has been set up for 
all grades, with definite objectives, with a close rela- 
tionship established between what the pupils are 
studying in the public schools and the curriculum for 
corresponding grades in the church school. Miss 
Morrison opened up a fruitful discussion period and 
gave much information. The program closed with an 
address on ‘The Social Mission of the Universalist 
Church,” by Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House. The annual Uni- 
versalist conference supper was served to nearly one 
hundred guests. 

As the writer “harks back’ to these two days, 
“crammed full,’ he discovers practical unanimity 
upon a few great points: The opportunity and duty of 
the Church. The necessity for a united Christian 
front. The indispensable place of morality founded 
upon religion in establishing nations upon firm founda- 
tions and preserving them in peace and prosperity 
while moving towards “‘the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world.” 


With the Universalists in Washington 


Frederick May Eliot 


WENTY-FOUR hours as the guest of the Uni- 
versalists during their 1989 convention in 
Washington have convinced me that a new day 

has dawned for the denomination which stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Unitarians as defenders 
and promoters of the great tradition of liberal religion. 
Universalists “face a new age’’ quite as surely and as 
confidently as do the Unitarians, and this ought to 
bring a sense of strong reassurance to all who care 
deeply for religious liberalism. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church, in his biennial address, took 
as his theme ‘‘A United Church.” He was primarily 
concerned with the task of creating a united church 
within the Universalist fellowship, but I cannot help 
believing that his title also carried a prophetic note 
that suggests a larger and very significant possibility. 
Repeatedly, at this convention, the practical aspects 
of “functional unity’’ between Universalists and 


Unitarians were mentioned and emphasized. It does 
not seem to me fantastic to hope that in the not 
distant future both Universalists and Unitarians will 
be talking about “‘A United Church” with definite 
plans in view for the uniting of our two denominations 
into ‘‘The United Liberal Church of America.”’ 

A dozen incidents during the day I spent with the 
Universalists provided the evidence for my growing 
conviction that the era of divided endeavor is nearing 
its end. The chaplain for the convention was the 
Rev. Rol W. Benner, minister of All Souls’ Church i 
Riverside, Calif., which is a ‘‘Universalist-Unitarian” 
church. The convention sermon was preached by 
Dr. Owen W. Eames, minister of the Church of th 
Unity, in Springfield, Mass., again a Uni 
Universalist church. At the ministers’ luncheon, a 
tended by 150, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke me 
effectively on the importance of the new Journal 
Liberal Religion as a joint enterprise of the two min 
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terial fellowships. Many of the leading personalities 
here are men almost as well known—and certainly as 
highly respected and beloved—among Unitarians as 
among Universalists— such men as Dr. McCollester, 
Dean Skinner, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. van 
Schaick, Seth Brooks, and Max Kapp. Any Unitarian 
would instantly feel at home and among friends in 
such a company. 

On Thursday evening, Perkins Hall, in the beau- 
tiful National Memorial Church, was filled far beyond 
its normal capacity for a “Town Meeting.” They 
said there were five hundred seats, but there must 
have been many more than that in the hall. The sub- 
ject was “Religion and Future America.” The chair- 
man was Hon. Clement F. Robinson of Maine. The 
speakers were Professor Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, Chancellor J. M. M. Gray of 
American University of Washington, and myself. 
Two Methodists, a Universalist with Baptist back- 
ground, and a Unitarian! After the three addresses, 
which were completed exactly one hour and five min- 
utes after the chairman rose to open the meeting, 
there were questions from the floor for almost another 
hour. Chancellor Gray remarked that he couldn’t 
understand why people who refused to believe in heat 
for eternity should be so eager to create heat in time— 
meaning not the temperature of the discussion but the 
temperature of the hall! 

Once again the minds of all of us kept turning 
toward a closer co-operation among the forces of or- 
ganized religion, with special emphasis on the need for 
better team play within the liberal fellowship; and 
many of the questions were aimed directly at this 
mark. If liberal religion is to play a real part in 
working out the destiny of democracy in America, it 
is imperative that our efforts be concentrated and not 
seattered. That is the unmistakable writing on the 
wall, and unless we begin soon to do something about 
it the words about being weighed in the balance and 
found wanting will surely appear. 


One detail of the printed program for this con- 
vention seems to me worth special note. There are 
two paragraphs, neither very long, which are entitled 
respectively “To Prepare for the Convention’ and 
“How to Use the Results of the Convention in the 
Local Church.” That is an idea which Unitarians 
might well copy. 

Far too often, there is no preparation at all for our 
Unitarian conferences on the part of the elected dele- 
gates or the churches which they represent. “In pre- 
paring for the convention the objective should be an 
intelligent understanding of what the convention is 
seeking to accomplish.”’ Next May it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if all of us should turn our attention first 
to formulating and then to understanding the aims 
we have in view when we assemble for Anniversary 
Week. I don’t mean to imply that we do nothing in 
this direction now. What I would suggest is the de- 
sirability of doing much more. 

And the same thing is true with regard to using 
the results of our national gatherings. Definite plans 
might be drawn up so that each church or society 
would “set a definite time for learning about the 
fruits of the convention” and then make this occasion 
“much more than a formal report by delegates.” 

In this respect, as in many others, I gather the 
impression that the Universalists manage their con- 
ventions extremely well. With almost infinite at- 
tention to matters of routine and detail, there is no 
temptation to lose sight of the forest in the trees. 

But the clearest impression with which I left the 
convention was that of the new power and confidence 
among the leaders of the Universalist church. The 
tide has turned, and is flooding in. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Cummins, the great days lie ahead for our 
brethren of the Universalist denomination. And 
strength is a far better basis for a program of closer 
co-operation than weakness. Every gain for them— 
as for us—is another step in the direction of a wise and 
effective team play. 


Have We Got What It Takes? 


Frank Durward Adams 


HAVE just returned from the Washington con- 
vention and the taste of it still lingers. 

We left the Capital City early Saturday 
morning, and all that day we drove through the 
autumnal glory of the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
hills. Splashes of gorgeous color against the azure 
of the sky seemed to re-echo the notes of those five 
memorable days. Even while negotiating sharp 
curves and coasting down dizzy inclines I relaxed the 
tension of a crowded week and a mood of thoughtful- 
ness fell upon me. I began to consider seriously the 
several elements of the session just ended in their 
relation to one another and in view of their total 
impact. 

It was planned with skill and foresight. The 
set-up was a vast improvement over that of former 
years, though I cannot help wondering whether, in 
having no real Convention Sunday, we do not suffer a 
spiritual loss which cannot otherwise be compensated. 
And I did miss the music that commonly goes with 


such occasions. Think what could have been done by 
well-led community singing in those great gatherings 
—Monday evening in Perkins Hall, in the big mass- 
meetings in the Mayflower ball-room; yes, even at the 
concluding banquet! Religion rides forever on the 
wings of song. 

The enthusiasm was marked. We felt that 
something was in the air. Much of it was due to the 
expectation that a new program was about to emerge, 
but more of it to the mere fact of numbers. Crowds 
produce a peculiar psychology—let us recognize it. 
It cannot be defined because it is almost wholly emo- 
tional and therefore indefinable. No doubt the ex- 
pectation already mentioned had much to do in bring- 
ing together perhaps the largest number attending a 
convention within the last thirty years. Mobs demon- 
strate that crowd psychology is not always wholesome 
or idealistic. They simply go to show that a great 
gathering of people always generates an undercurrent 
of excitement, excitement easily expressed in almost 
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any direction by a skillful leader, who may be a prophet 
of God or a mere rabble-rouser. 

This assembly, already somewhat prepared by a 
capable campaign of promotion—I shall not call it 
propaganda because of the invidious sense in which 
that term is currently used—voiced unanimous ap- 
proval of a Plan. It amuses some of us older men to 
hear it described as a new plan; but it is a good, well- 
integrated, forward-looking program to achieve a 
greater unity of effort in the Universalist Church. It 
reflects great credit upon those who formulated it. 
The vote to approve and adopt the plan was, I be- 
lieve, unanimous. 

Which is to say that, on paper at any rate, we 
have set up a well-articulated mechanism for the 
building of a greater Church, a mechanism which must 
be powered if it is to operate and produce results. 

Have we got what it takes? 

Money? Yes, we voted to authorize the spend- 
ing of $50,000 of our unrestricted funds, and our 
General Superintendent was given a mandate to try 
to match that with an equal amount in gifts and 
pledges from our people. But, necessary as it is as an 
instrument, money alone never put over a religious 
program and never will. It is conceivable, even likely, 
that when this $100,000 has been spent and consumed 
we shall find ourselves substantially right where we 
are now. Something more is needed. 

Have we got what it takes? 

I listened in vain throughout the entire session in 
Washington for the mention, not to say the proclama- 
tion, of that essential Something. Speakers from out- 
side our denomination came much closer to it than did 
any of ourown. It was not sounded in the admirably 
well-organized report of the General Superintendent. 
Dr. Cummins did make this significant statement: 
“The fact remains that we have one of the best prod- 
ucts being offered in the world of religion, and virtu- 
ally no sales agency. We are terribly weak on pro- 
motion.” 

I wish he had taken five minutes to define, or re- 
define, that product for us. He had just reported a 
continual decline and falling off in the total number of 
churches and constituency. I wish also that he had 
explained why we have been losing churches in the 
very places where promotion and sales agencies have 
been present for years, for presumably he meant by 
those terms the preaching and promotion of the 
Universalist faith. 

The essential Something was not proclaimed in 
the occasional sermon. At the very beginning the 
preacher disavowed any such intention. Dr. Eames 
did a fine piece of work in a scholarly manner; but it 
would have served equally well in a convention of 
Lutherans, Baptists, Presbyterians, or any other 
group of Christians. Perhaps, indeed, one could pay 
him no higher tribute than that. 

The conviction grows upon me that in Washington 
we set up a nice machine, but ignored almost com- 
pletely the power which alone can make it run. 

The ministers, acting independently as a group, 
tried to face this question. At the Wednesday morn- 
ing breakfast the subject for discussion was: ‘“The One 
Thing Most Needed in the Universalist Church.” 
There, I thought, we shall really get down to cases; 


we shall segregate that one thing and unite in our 
efforts to promote it. 

But there was a disheartening confusion of mind. 
Almost every one of the more than a dozen speakers 
had a different suggestion. Ideas ranged from one 
extreme to the other. 

For weeks I had pondered upon what I should say 
if called upon; and I acknowledge with gratitude that 
two or three speakers, led by Edna Bruner, paved the 
way for me. She was concerned, putting her thought 
in baseball parlance, lest we might, after all, “‘die on 
third base.”” Following through on that line, this is 
what I said: 


The greatest need of the Universalist Church today 
is a quickened sense of mission. By that I mean a 
peculiar mission, a unique mission. It is all well enough 
to think of ourselves as just one small company in a 
great army whose business it is to realize the kingdom of 
God on earth. That, of course, we are. But that con- 
cept must carry with it the conviction that we are a 
company unlike any other in vision and motivation; a 
company to whom an essential truth has been com- 
mitted, a truth without which the world can never be 
saved, the kingdom of God can never come. 

Unless we have this burning conviction we might 
as well demobilize our small company and retire from 
the field as gracefully as possible. For if there is no 
essential difference between us and any other com- 
pany, every consideration of efficiency and economy de- 
mands that we shall demobilize and identify ourselves as 
individuals with other groups capable by their larger 
numbers of making a greater impact upon the world. 

Now don’t say that this is a betrayal of liberalism, 
a repudiation of breadth of mind or sympathy of spirit. 
It is nothing of the sort. I recognize that there is truth 
in every religion and power in every faith sincerely 
held; but unless I feel that my truth is for me the rea! 
and only truth to which I dare commit myself, I shall 
not get very far with it. 

Breadth is good—but only the sharp, narrow edge 
can cut and penetrate. The channel must be narrow, - 
straight and deep if the stream is to flow with power; for 
when the banks are widened and the waters spread out 
and become shallow their force is weakened and dis- 
sipated. 

Concentration is what we need—concentration 
that comes with the conviction that ours is the faith im- 
perative and invincible. Others have a gospel, but ours 
is the gospel: the gospel that applies equally to the prob- 
lems of this world and those of any world yet to come. 
There are other doors to salvation; but only this door 
swings open wide enough to admit all mankind. 

Give us this conviction, and we shall not fail to dis- 
cover and develop every technique needful to carry us 
on to victory. 


Looking at those words as they lie in type before 
me at this moment, I am more than ever convinced 
that they are the answer to our question. If we can- 
not, in some pentecostal manner, recover and re- 
quicken our sense of a peculiar mission in the religious 
world, all our mechanisms, plans and programs are 
sure to fail. And, for the reasons indicated, they 
ought to fail. . 

Have we got what it takes? 

* * * 

A man would do nothing if he waited until he could do it so 
well that no one would find fault with what he had done.— 
Cardinal Newman. 
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Britain Leads in Treatment of Pacifists 


Nofrontier News Service 


OW many conscientious objectors will the new 
war reveal? In the United Kingdom during 
the World War there were some 16,000, many 

of whom accepted alternative service, but many of 
whom also refused to do any kind of work they 
thought would promote war. There were not many in 
France, and the few that manifested themselves in the 
Central Powers were speedily and ruthlessly disposed 
of for the most part. In France, there were not a few 
who simply eked out a miserable existence for the long 
years of the war, and none too forthrightly, by hiding 
in the forests, subsisting on berries and game and occa- 
sional meals picked up at the cottages of sympathizers. 
Even in Great Britain the treatment of “‘C. O’s’”’ was 
often harsh. 

If a measure of any civilization is perhaps its 
treatment of sincere war resisters, Great Britain, so 
far at any rate, is showing a sense of responsibility and 
calm judgment about its many, many pacifists. If 
the war goes over into more bitter phases, perhaps this 
present tolerance will give way to a severity more akin 
to that shown by dictated countries. But many 
pacifists themselves express appreciation for the 
amount of understanding shown by the authorities, 
though they state that the tribunals established to 
hear the pleas of war resisters are often fatuous, in- 
creasingly inconsiderate, and characterized by little 
depth of intellectual comprehension. 

It is known that two conscientious objectors, at 
least, have been executed in Germany. In France the 
distinguished novelist Jean Giono has been imprisoned 
for “‘defeatism,’’ though of course defeatism is not 
even a fractional part of his philosophy, which is es- 
sentially the same as that put forward in 1914 by Ro- 
main Rolland. Rolland, incidentally, having married 
a Communist wife at an advanced age, and having 
changed his point of view in many ways, has been say- 
ing—at least up to the revelation of Russia’s true 
policy in recent weeks—that he must support the war. 
The French newspapers are filled with thinly dis- 
guised reports of arrests and persecutions of “un- 
patriotic’ Frenchmen, and it is a certainty that the 
growing pacifist movement has been sternly crushed. 
Even long before the outbreak of war, France, in the 
name of democracy, was suppressing its pacifist ele- 
ments. 

But in the early days of the war, at any rate, 
Great Britain has on the whole manifested toward its 
sincere dissidents a consideration which deserves 
credit. The veteran pacifist, George Lansbury, has 
pointed out that Mr. Chamberlain himself, having 
long been a Unitarian and being made to understand 
in England what it is to receive a certain amount of 
scorn for a minority position, has shown a personal 
understanding of the pacifist point of view which has 
occasionally caused concern to his more hard-boiled 
colleagues. 

With the tightening up of the British censorship, 
no doubt pacifist utterances will be few and far be- 
tween, in the public eye. But not even the widespread 
antipathy to everything represented by the Nazis and 


their acts has moved the bulk of British pacifists from 
their conviction that war is untenable and that this 
one was not necessary; that all the opportunities to 
create a basis of enduring peace were left untried at 
crucial moments because French and British imperial- 
ists were unwilling to make major adjustments or 
sacrifices. 

Not only do the authorities thus merit a certain 
amount of praise for their official attitudes to date, but 
so do those who have responsibly and with poise and 
firmness upheld in Britain a point of view which will 
be submerged for the duration of the war, but almost 
positively will arise with increased vigor once the war 
is over. Not only are these pacifists maintaining their 
intellectual position, but they are busying themselves 
with all sorts of good works, both in an effort to per- 
form any healing function that they can, short of 
assistance to war, and to convince their fellow-coun- 
trymen that in no true sense is their philosophy one of 
mere negation. Lansbury, for instance, has been 
heading up a Polish Refugee Fund, particularly to 
help children. 

The Fellowship of Conscientious Objectors has 
raised its age limit for members, in view of the draft 
which extends from eighteen to forty-one years of age, 
to cover all actual or potential war resisters. 

The tribunals are revealing sufficient numbers of 
war resisters to surprise those who had convinced 
themselves that once the war drums rolled practically 
all of the war resisters would fall into line. Canon 
Stuart D. Morris, chairman of the Peace Pledge 
Union, lost no time after the outbreak of the war in 
making his position clear. ‘‘We renounce war,” he 
said, ‘‘and refuse to support or sanction another. We 
cannot sanction this war. We cannot approve of it. 
We do not believe that it is a just war. We do not 
believe that it is an inevitable war. . . . Our pledge 
to humanity must stand. . . . We have always ad- 
vocated constructive proposals which we still be- 
lieve could have saved Europe from this tragedy. If 
we have failed to avert the tragedy of war, we must 
try to save peoples from the tragedy of another peace 
similar to the last.” 

James Maxton, representative in Parliament of 
the Independent Labor Party, in opposing the Con- 
scription Bill, said: ‘I enter my protest against the 
belief that war can achieve things. We are particu- 
larly against the view that any good can come to 
working-class people in any of the countries in Europe 
as a result of armed force either in this country or any 
other.” 

The Executive Committee of the National Peace 
Council has issued a statement to its affiliated or- 
ganizations and to all individual sympathizers. “It 
can never have been of greater importance,” it as- 
serts, “‘that the influence of what we call ‘the peace 
forces’ should be maintained to its fullest extent than 
it is at this moment of war. The essential duty, 
therefore, of the peace movement and of the individual 
peace worker is at all costs to maintain unimpaired 
the vision of a peaceful and co-operative world, to re- 
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sume with a new dedication of spirit the task of 
reconciliation, and to labor unceasingly in the en- 
couragement of every effort aimed at the promotion 
of a constructive peace.” 

No fewer than 300 delegates met in Glasgow on 
Sunday, September 10, under the auspices of the No- 
Conscription League, resolved to work for independ- 
ence of labor and anti-war organizations, for free 
speech and press, for respect towards individual anti- 
war convictions whether political or religious, and for 
the education of the public toward the ending of hos- 
tilities, with a constructive peace, at the first oppor- 
tunity. Members of the governing committees in- 
clude prominent representatives of the Women’s In- 
ternational League, the Neutrality League, the In- 
dependent Labor Party, the Peace Pledge Union, the 
United Socialist Movement, the Co-operative Women’s 
Section, the Society of Friends, and numerous other 
movements. 

Expressing penitence for the “failure of its ef- 
forts to commend the Gospel of Christ’s redemptive 
love and suffering as the more excellent way,’ the 
Council of Christian Pacifist Groups, through Canon 
Charles E. Raven, Henry Carter and G. H. Mac- 
gregor, has published a statement on the war which 
declares: “‘It is manifest that in these last days a spirit 
vastly different from that of 1914 has been revealed. 
Many in all nations, if they are not yet ready for the 
renunciation of their lust for power and reliance in 
violence, are deeply convinced of the wickedness and 
folly of war; of its destruction of all the true values of 
life; of its challenge to the personal and ecumenical 
claims of Christ’s religion. Whatever the outcome in 
terms of national victory or defeat, the issue will be 
determined by the extent to which the fruit of the 
Spirit is fostered or corrupted. We see that today this 
conviction is felt far outside the ranks of professed 
pacifists.”’ 

If the various belligerents really wish to impress 
neutral countries with the superiority of their cause 
and conduct, one yardstick that will be applied to 
their professions, both by thousands of pacifists all 
around the world and by many who are not pacifists 
also, will be the degree of their civilized responsive- 
ness to such sincere appeals and activities as these. 
Thus far, assuredly, Britain, if far from perfect, never- 


theless comes off comparatively with honor. 
* * * 


THE WAR IN THE SOULS OF MEN* 
Tertius van Dyke 


HE war with which the Church must concern itself is the war 
that is always being waged in the souls of all honest men 
and women, the war against sin, personal and social. On the 
perpetual and universal waging of that war depends the possibility 
of mankind’s acquiring a decent camping ground in the world and 
an enduring dwelling place with God. And until at least some 
victories are won on this inward field our outward circumstances 
must remain chaotic. 

Let us not delude ourselves into thinking that any other kind 
of warfare is a substitute for this inward warfare. No matter 
where the spotlight of popular attention focuses, religious men 
must keep their attention on this basic warfare in which the sole 


*Notes on a sermon preached in the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, Conn., September 8, 1939, by the head- 
master of Gunnery School. 


weapon is the sword of the spirit and the shoes of the preparation 
of the gospel of peace, and all other equipment is defensive 
armor. Nothing—not even the catastrophe of international war— 
—should be allowed to interrupt the Church’s steady and in- 
variable warfare against sin, personal and social. For on that 
warfare, directed by the steadfast ‘‘propaganda”’ of the gospel, 
depends the peace of mankind, inward and outward. Isn’t that 
what Kagawa is doing now in Japan? He is too busy to answer 
his critics. Like Nehemiah he has no time to talk. What a bless- 
ing it would be if the amateur generals and statesmen and others 
suffering from moral superiority and freed from personal respon- 
sibility would remember that! 

Moral neutrality is certainly not a sound policy. But when 
we judge others let us not forget that with what judgment we 
judge we shall be judged. Alas, the first casualty in every war is 
Truth—and necessarily so, since the objective of war must al- 
ways be military victory first. 

Look at Jesus—especially look at him now. He lived in a 
country worn with the tramp of marching men. What did he 
have to say about warfare? Practically nothing. Once he was 
acclaimed as the right man to lead a popular uprising. But he 
made his way out of the crowd and went his way. He had more 
important business to do. Isn’t that the assurance we need that 
our business is first of all with the warfare of the spirit? Let us 
not be deflected from it by the pressure of popular concern with 
something else. 

No; I have no blueprint of what any other man’s duty at 
any time is. Let him answer that question for himself. I am not 
one of those who thinks God tells me what you ought to do— 
though He may send each of us to prepare the other to hear and 
heed God’s call. 

If we are in earnest about our discipleship to Jesus I be- 
lieve we will find sound guidance in the words from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 12 : 14. 

“Follow after peace with all men and the sanctification 
without which no man shall see God.” 

Begin with yourself. Work actively for peace in yourself. 
Don’t act out of a spirit of chaos. Leave the chip off your own 
shoulder. Conduct your own affairs with the object of peace for 
all. Don’t assume everything is all right if you are contented, 
or that everything is wrong if you are unhappy. Work against 
injustices before they produce rebellion. Prevent wrongs—as 
good doctors work against the outbreak of disease. Plan ahead. 
Do your part in the maintenance of civil liberties—not just when 
they affect your own personal interests. 

Think and talk about peace. Read serious long-range lit- 
erature on the subject, Isaiah and Micah, ‘‘The Trojan Women” 
of Euripides, John Foster Dulles’ ‘“War, Peace and Change.” 
Don’t limit your conversation about peace to a few like-minded 
souls. Try it “in company with all men.’’ Don’t be too ready to 
impugn the motives of these who differ from you. Concert of 
souls is far more powerful for good than mere uniformity of 
opinion. 

Pursue “the sanctification without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” Practice the Christian life seriously for yourself. 
You can’t do it very effectively for some one else. Some of us 
live in such a cloud of selfish habits that we can’t see beyond our- 
selves. Couldn’t you and I pray a little more—not to mention a 
little more fervently? Could we enlarge the circle of our praying? 
Could wé even include our enemies? 

Is there any expectation that we shall see Jesus as a living 
Lord today unless we do these things? Perhaps he seems to us an 
“outworn pattern’ because we begin by demanding something 
from others or desiring something for ourselves instead of doing 
something and giving something. There may be truces among 
regenerate men, but the only peace for mankind is that which 


flows like a river from the union of the spirit of man and of God. 


* * * 


In this universe of ours the thing that is wholly a sham— 


wholly rotten—may endure for a time, but cannot endure for- 


ever.—T reiischke. . 


a 
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WOMEN’S DAY AT THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION 
Margaret Stetson 


EDNESDAY, October 4, was Women’s Day at the Roches- 

ter Convention. Mrs. Hazel M. Rice of Rochester was 

the chairman of the day, and Mrs. Jean L. Janssen of Syracuse 

general secretary. Heretofore the three women’s organizations 

in New York have presented their reports in separate units. But 
this year the one program combined all three. 

The opening devotional service was conducted by Mrs. 
William P. Nassal of Buffalo. Mrs. Max Kapp of Rochester 
gave the address of welcome and Mrs. Ray Lee of Canandaigua 
gave the response. 

The secretaries and then the treasurers of the State Aid, 
W. U. M. S. and the Metropolitan Alliance reported for their 
respective organizations. And the departmental reports of the 
W. U. M. S. were given by Mrs. Sarah Newell of Little Falls, 
‘Mrs. Hazel Rice of Rochester, Mrs. Ruth P. Wallace of Syracuse, 
Mrs. Olive M. Trefethen of Syracuse, Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell of 
Victor and Mrs. Edith W. Johnson of Canandaigua. Mrs. Janssen 
gave a condensed report of the activities of the Women’s Aid 
Societies which was instructive and showed much hard work. 
Mrs. Hibbard read the State Aid president’s report in her ab- 
sence. Mrs. H. Elmer Peters reported for the Metropolitan 
Alliance. e 

Mrs. Marjorie Reed of Watertown, president of the W. U. 
M. S., gave a most helpful report of the work of the past year. 
This day’s program is one evidence of the co-operation of the 
three groups in planning. Mrs. Reed urged attendance at the 
Washington Convention, and explained the vote to be taken 
concerning the change of name of the W. N. M. A. to “The 
Association of Universalist Women,” and the vote as to the con- 
tinuing of the North Carolina work. We have encouraging re- 
ports relating to the growth of the work in North Carolina and 
the Clara Barton Camp, and even in Japan in these trying times. 

The Friendship Luncheon was served in the vestry to over 
135 guests, and community singing was enjoyed during the 
meal. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the W. N. M. A., was the 
speaker of the afternoon. She warned us that the churches 
should not become so bound up in the commercial end of their 
programs that they forget the Christian fellowship they should 
offer and the Christian values for which they stand. Women 
make up 61 percent of the membership of our Church. How 
great would be the possibilities of service if all were united in one 
women’s organization! This is something that cannot be forced, 
but must be the outgrowth of a desire on the part of our women. 
The key to the success of such an organization would lie in the 
program, which must include worship, study, service and fellow- 
ship. 

Of outstanding mention in Japan is steady growth in spite 
of trying times. There are more children than ever before in our 
kindergartens. The ministers in North Carolina report increased 
interest and growth in numbers. The Clara Barton Camp has 
finished its best season yet. The new administration building is 
a wonderful help. The work of this camp has attracted at- 
tention from England, so that inquirers from there have been 
here to study it, preparatory to starting similar work in England. 

A recommendation of great importance to us all was pre- 
sented and passed: “That the New York State Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association, the New York State Women’s Aid, and the 
Women’s Universalist Alliance of the Metropolitan District, in 
accord with a similar movement of national scope, merge into 
one association of Universalist women.” 

As the constitution of one of these organizations requires 
that the proposed constitutional changes be twice published in 
a church paper, it was further recommended that final action 
be taken at the 1940 New York State Convention, and that a 
committee of three be appointed by the presidents of the three 
present organizations to draft and present a constitution for the 
new association, and that the three presidents appoint a separate 
committee of three to prepare and present a slate of officers for 


ty 


the new association, excluding only the current presidents. 
Committees to report at the 1940 convention. 

Officers for the W. U. M. S. for this year were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Olive Trefethen, Syracuse; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hazel Rice, Rochester; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Stetson, Middleport; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Alice Barth, Rochester; treasurer, Mrs. Fanny -McGonegal, 
Rochester; trustee for two years, Mrs. Leora Lobdell, Victor. 


ag * * 


UNITED CHURCH CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


The following list of committees that did the hard 
work at the United Church Convention in Washington 
has been crowded out of two issues, but is just as much 
news as ever, because the results of their work will be felt 
throughout the next two years. 

The Editor. 


Credentials: Elwood J. Way, District of Columbia, chairman; 
the Rev. Arnold Simonson, Alabama, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Ohio. 

Religious Services: Dr. Seth R. Brooks, District of Columbia, 
chairman; Dr. F. W. Perkins, Massachusetts, the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, New York. 

Nominations: Dr. Frank D. Adams, Illinois, chairman; 
Miss Eleanor Bissell, California, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. B. B. Hersey, Maine, Dr. Effie McC. Jones, 
Towa. 

Official Reports: the Rey. Carl H. Olson, Ohio, chairman; 
Dr. E. H. Lalone, Massachusetts, the Rev. J. W. Haskell, New 
Hampshire, Fred B. Perkins, Rhode Island, Miss H. G. Yates, 
Massachusetts, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, North Carolina, the Rev. 
R. W. Benner, California, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Stanley Manning, Connecticut. 

Resolutions: Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Illinois, chairman; the 
Rev. S. E. G. Priestley, New York, Dr. George E. Leighton, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. EH. H. Scofield, Minnesota, Mrs. H. Elmer 
Peters, New York. 

Monitors: the Rev. H. Elmer Peters, New York, John E. 
Wood, Massachusetts; the Rev. Myles Rodehaver, New Hamp- 
shire, the Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, Maine, the Rev. Ernest 
Marble, New Hampshire, Wm. E. Gardner, Massachusetts. 


co * * 


THE LOST CHORD 


... the 15-ton cord dropped into place—The Cleveland 
News. 

“IT am not only surprised but grieved that Harry and 
Rewrite and C. E. are in accord on cord,’’ says Cordelia. ‘‘Once 
might be a typographical error, but in this story it is ‘cord’ five 
times. Do they tie steel bridges together with cord? I'll bet 
a cord of wood against a cordon of cordobas—and throw in my 
corduroys to boot—that it’s ‘chord’ according to all dictionaries, 
from Cordova to the Cordilleras. We hand the cordon bleu to 
the News for the discordant chord—or is it cord—or is some- 
body stringing me?’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


* * of 


THANK GOD! 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 


Thank God for men who make us think, 
*Til, thinking, we have realized 

That we must weld a stronger link 
Than mind of man has yet devised! 


Thank God for lips which challenge flin 
So loud that men of every creed 

Shall hear the challenge that they bring 
In this, their hour of common need! 


(First American Rights) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


VERMONT: THERE SHE STANDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How is it that we no longer get any news from our churches 
in Vermont? Has Universalism entirely disappeared from the 
Green Mountain State? Since the Vermont Convention has 
changed its name to “Universalist-Unitarian Convention”’ is 
history being repeated? How many, many times in years gone 
by, when the Universalist lamb and the Unitarian lion agreed to 
lie down together, the lamb quickly disappeared inside the lion! 
Is that fate overtaking our cause in Vermont? 

J.L. Dowson. 


Canton, Mass. 
ee 


STAND FIRM: WELCOME LIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your sane editorial came to mind when I saw this and a 
similar statement by Dr. Nixon in which he asserted that sub- 
mission to the Nazi powers was worse than war. I think you are 
right. 

Mrs. Lobdell and I admire also your sane stand on the 
Negro problem. Stick to your sensible position. 

Nelson L. Lobdell. 

Victor, N. Y. 


* * 


“DEFENSIBLE AND WISE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have been most generous in permitting criticisms, 
sometimes savage, of your editorials covering war and the mar- 
riage of persons of different races. May I say, for whatever en- 
couragement it may afford, that in my judgment the views you 
expressed on both of these subjects are fundamentally right and 
sound. 

It is well to dream dreams and cherish ideals, to set up noble 
standards of ethical conduct. It is imperative, however, to re- 
member that we are living in a real, not an ideal world. We are 
constantly ccnfronted by problems difficult of solution, and 
questions where some degree of right appears on each side. We 
are made constantly aware also that we live in a complicated 
physical and human environment, which presents imposing 
obstacles to the realization of the loftiest ideals. This environ- 
ment must be dealt with, for the time being at least, as it is. 
Ethical concepts are not absolutes, but are always subject to 
modification, depending on time, place and circumstance. 

While we may keep our eyes fixed always on the Delectable 
Hills, we must keep our feet on the clay of actual facts. Not to 
do so is to invite disaster. Not to recognize human imperfections, 
deep-seated prejudice, inherited hates, is to grope blindly and to 
make many mistakes, even though with the best intentions. 

Your editorials on these subjects are practically wise. They 
are also ethically defensible, unless we are to disregard facts and 
shut our eyes to obvious social conditions. 

Roger S. Galer. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


* * 


A FRIENDLY LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are many things you do and write as an editor I do 
not like. I did not like your stand on the racial question, yet 
you spoke contemporary truth. I am not overjoyed when you 
return my manuscripts, yet on second thought I know your 
reasons are warranted. I was not subtly pleased at a biting 
editorial directed at me, yet I know you were justified. I could 
edit the Leader better than you, I know—yet I doubt it. 

The above all applies to the recent war scare your editorial 
inspired. The fact is that again you are right. By hook or by 
crook, by material power or man power, we are going to the aid 
of England and France, other questions notwithstanding. The 


cards are already stacked. You may be a goat, a Judas goat, but. 
any goat butts true and hard. I believed that the United States 
would have to aid France and England because of the present 
internationalism of economics. Then I read that that point of 
view was all propaganda. So I became a disillusioned isola- 
tionist, thinking we were supreme in our own little world, and I 
read that that, again, was propaganda. I’ve finally come to the 
conclusion that I do not know what to think, honestly, except that 
I hate and detest war and all that war means. 

The Universalist- Church has as one of its tenets, I might say 
as almost its gospel, the word brotherhood. It is an all inclusive 
word and if accepted means help, succor and aid, spiritual and 
material, to all. Regardless of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin; Japan,. 
England and France; trade and empire building—that word 
stands above all. Brotherhood—if that word means anything— 
we must act upon it. You have acted in words, in that you saw 
clear through to the very crux of the issue. The Universalist 
Church should recognize that fact and stand by you. 

I repeat, I hate war, I do not want war, I say there should be 
another way—but will there be? 

Orren B. Alvord. 

Friendship, N. Y. 


aK * 


COLLEGE VOTE FOR PACIFISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
This is to inform you that at a meeting held on October 12, 
the St. Lawrence Theological School student body voted by a 
large majority to go on record as refusing to support any war en- 
gaged in by the United States government. 
Mrs. Anders S. Lunde, Secretary. 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


THAT NEW BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am delighted with the new book about the characters in 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” The chapters appearing in the Leader 
were charming, but the book contains such a wealth of addi- 
tional material and is so beautifully illustrated that I don’t see 
how, in this day of high publishing costs, you can give us so much 
for so little. The book will make such a fine Christmas gift that 
I am going to ask the Publishing House to send me two more 
copies (check enclosed). 

Having your other books on our shelves and so often taking 
them up for leisurely enjoyment in rereading and for moments of 
needed encouragement and cheer, I feel sure that even without 
your name I should know that this new book was by you. Cer- 
tain paragraphs such as the closing one in the chapter on the 
Spanish Jew, and this, from ‘The Sicilian and His Lifelong 
Friend,” ‘‘He was a joy-maker because joy was in him,’ are you. 
all over! Lovers of American literature have much to thank you 
for in writing this book. Now we all want still another book— 
with the later cruisings about the farm, the Little White Church 
in the Hollow, and don’t, whatever you do, leave out the rac- 
coons. I hope you will find a corner for this in Reactions. 

B.G. W. 


* * 


PLINY ALLEN CALLS FOR ASSISTANCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The North Adams, Mass., Universalist church will celebrate 
its hundredth anniversary in 1942. In preparing its history we 
have been chagrined to find how little we know about our former 
ministers. Will your readers help us out by sending information 
and portraits of the following ministers? We will promise to be 
careful of all material and to see that it is returned to the senders. 


From March 2, 1842, William W. Wilcox, D. J. Mendell, ; 


Charles Hughes and Zenas Cook served us. The first church 
edifice was built in 1852, and from that time to the turn of the 
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twentieth century our ministers were O. D. Miller, William H. 
Waggoner, A. J. Canfield, L. M. Burrington, D. Munson Hodge, 
Lucius Holmes, E. S. Foster, Francis W. Sprague, James Taylor, 
J. M. Bartholomew, Albert Hammatt, A. B. Church, F. W. Tay- 
lor and A. E. Wright. 

Anyone who will help us in this will earn our deepest grati- 
tude, and our thanks go to you for allowing us to broadcast this 
appeal in the columns of the Leader. 

; Pliny A. Allen. 
83 Chestnut St., North Adams, Mass. 


* * 


FROM AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here are some utterances heard by the unofficial observer 
at the New Hampshire Convention: 

“The very best Christmas present you can give is a $2.50 
subscription to the Leader.’ (Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, 
N. H.) 

“No work has ever given me so much comfort and strength 
as the work in the Universalist Church.” (Mary D. Randall, 
Woodsville, N. H.) 

“Ferry Beach is going to be one of our greatest helps in 
growth.” (Gertrude Whipple.) 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


* x 


A CANINE DISSERTATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of October 21 we read, “It is important to find 
out who let a mad dog loose, but the first job is to catch the dog.”’ 
As Boy Scouts we were given some training in the mad dog 
situation. We were taught that the first thing was to avoid put- 
ting ourselves in a position that might lead to our getting bitten, 
or slavered on, for we were taught that one must determine which 
was the mad dog before trying to catch him. It is, as you may 
know, not always the dog who is barked at by the other dogs 
that is mad. It may be the one who is licking your fingers. 

The humane societies—truly Christian organizations— 
stress the point that the dog which seems mad sometimes, in- 
deed usually, is one which has been mistreated, and is only in 
need of some loving attention from an understanding and sym- 
pathetic agency. 

But if the dog is truly mad and is fighting, beware of both 
sides. Keep out of the fight; all dogs in a fight in which a mad 
dog is involved are equally dangerous and infectious. Finding 
‘out who let a mad dog loose is relatively unimportant and usually 
is not determined for some time after the situation is over. 

If your little comment meant anything, and you certainly 
would not have printed it if it had not, maybe this little canine 
dissertation will aid in clarifying the meaning. 

Duane Kelly Lyon. 

Vista, Calif. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. CUSHING 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

This communication is being dictated in Boston while funeral 
‘services for Dr. Harvey W. Cushing are being conducted in New 
Haven. 

Dignitaries in every walk of life are present in this Con- 
necticut Congregational church, while thousands of his former 
‘students, patients and friends, mourn the loss of one who saved 
human life in a world bent upon its destruction. 

The divine inquisitiveness of this man who was never satis- 
fied with present knowledge is responsible, in no small way, for 
the presence of many of us on this side of life’s equator. 

In the operating room, he has been classified as a tyrant. 
Nurses would drop from exhaustion, one after another, and he 
would simply motion to carry them out. One does not indulge 
in pleasantries after eight or nine hours of work on an open skull. 


7 


The western lumber tycoon did not like it when, after pro- 
testing the cost of removing a tumor from his wife’s brain, he was 
informed that “there are no bargains in surgery.”” The young- 
ster from South Boston who prayed in his delirium that the 
Blessed Mother would take him, and two days later was eating 
chicken, did like it, and so did his parents, who were penniless. 

One understands the greatness of Harvey Cushing, the 
writer, in reading his two volumes covering the life of Sir William 
Osler. One appreciates Harvey Cushing the humorist, chuckling 
over the British major who lost an eye in France, and had two 
glass eyes made, one normal, the other slightly bloodshot for 
festive occasions. One stands in awe of Harvey Cushing the 
genius, when faced with the realization that without that genius 
he might not be writing these notes. 

There is little doubt that in the last years of his operative 
work, he was in worse physical condition than many of his pa- 
tients. The only complaint that he ever made in the presence of 
this writer was that “‘his legs had gone back on him,’ and that 
was not so much a complaint as it was an indictment against 
these physical members which had refused to carry on with the 
rest of the machine. 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 


Boston, Mass. 
er Oe 


SOME INTERESTING RECOLLECTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently I have acquired a copy of your book, ‘“The Charac- 
ters in Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ and have read it with great in- 
terest. I want to thank you for writing it, and I would like to tell 
you why I found it so interesting. 

I was born in Concord, Mass., in 1858, and when I was about 
three years old, possibly four, my father was taken seriously ill, 
and my mother sent me over to Wayland to stay with her parents 
until he recovered. He never recovered, but lived on for seven 
years, sick and paralyzed, and I stayed on with my grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Heard, until I was twelve years old. At 
about the same time that I arrived there, Dr. Parsons came, with 
his friend Franklin Heard, Esq., and he engaged board and 
stayed on nearly all his life and we grew up together, and his 
character and personality are among my dearest memories. I 
also remember his wife, Mrs. Anna Parsons, and his sister, Mrs. 
Adeline Lunt, and her children. I have a recollection also of his 
mother, Madam Parsons, and of visiting at the house at 16 
Winter Street. 

My cousin and childhood playmate, Mrs. Mary Dudley, now 
living in Wayland, was a favorite of Dr. Parsons, and they used 
to take many walks about the farms and fields. He wrote a poem 
about her which was printed in some magazine, 


Mary mine of Campobello 
I call her a right good fellow, 
As our Admiral called the Duchess. 


I have a number of poems written by Dr. Parsons that are 
not in his collected works. The picture which you have of him 
must have been taken quite late in life, and has a sharp expres- 
sion which I do not like. I have one which I like better. 

John H. Edwards. 


Belmont, Mass. 
ok Bs 


STOP WASTE! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If it is true, as reported at Washington, that our denomina- 
tion has shrunk since 1910 ‘from forty-three state conventions 
to twenty-three; from 819 churches to 544, and from 52,272 fami- 
lies to 39,817,” business men ask ‘“‘Why?’”’ Money has been 


, poured out like water for projects not worth while, while Uni- 


versalist churches established on solid foundations by the fore- 
fathers, with great personal sacrifice, have been “‘bled to death.” 


Is it too late to stop waste? 
An Old Church Member. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHEN THE WORLD SHALL HAVE 
LEARNED 


Captain: Listen, I will tell you.... 

I am a soldier. I have been helping to 
build kingdoms for over twenty years. I 
have never known any other trade. Sol- 
diery, bloodshed, murder: that’s my busi- 
ness. My hands are crimson with it. 
That’s what empire means. 

In the city I come from, it is the chief 
concern of the people. Building kingdoms, 
rule, empire. They’re proud of it. The 
little children in the schools are drilled in 
obedience to it: . . . . They are brought 
up to reverence its symbols. When they 
wave its standard above them, they shout, 
they leap, they make wild and joyful 
noises; like animals, like wolves, like little 
brute beasts. Children! Young children! 
Their parents encourage them in it; it 
never occurs to them to feel ashamed: they 
would be treated like lepers if they felt 
ashamed. That’s what empire does to 
human beings in the city I come from. It 
springs from fear—a peculiar kind of fear 
they call courage. 

And so we go on building our kingdoms 
—the kingdoms of this world. We stretch 
out our hands, greedy, grasping, tyranni- 
cal, to possess the earth. Domination, 
power, glory, money, merchandise, luxury, 
these are the things we aim at; but what 
we really gain is pest and famine, grudge 
labor, the enslaved hate of men and 
women, ghosts, dead and death-breathing 
ghosts that haunt our lives forever. It 
can’t last: it never has lasted, this building 
in blood and fear. Already our kingdoms 
begin to totter. Possess the earth! We 
have lost it. We never did possess it. We 
have lost both earth and ourselves in try- 
ing to possess it; for the soul of the earth 
is man and the love of him, and we have 
made of both a desolation. 

I tell you, woman, this dead son of 
yours, disfigured, shamed, spat upon, has 
built a kingdom this day that can never 
die. The living glory of him rules it. The 
earth is his and he made it. He and his 
brothers have been moulding and making 
it through the long ages; they are the only 
ones who ever really did possess it; not the 
proud; not the idle; not the wealthy; not 
the vaunting empires of the world. Some- 
thing has happened up here on this hill 
today to shake all our kingdoms of blood 
and fear to the dust. The earth is his, the 
earth is theirs, and they made it. The 
meek, the terrible meek, the fierce agoniz- 
ing meek, are about to enter into their 
inheritance ... 

It will take a new kind of soldier to serve 
in his kingdom. A new kind of duty. 

Woman: A newer courage. More like 
woman’s. Dealing with life, not death. 

Captain: It changes everything. 

Woman: It puts them back again. 
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IS IT A DREAM? 

Is it a dream—and nothing more— 
this faith 

That nerves our brains to thought— 
our hands to work 

For the great day when wars shall 
cease, and men 

Shall live as brothers in a unity 

Of love—tlive in a world made splen- 
did? 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
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* And pulses in our hearts—and bids * 
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* Through mists of tears and time, to * 
a2 that great day Si 
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What he has done puts all things back 
again, where they belong. 

Captain: I can see the end of war in this: 
some day. 

Woman: I can see the joy of women and 
little children: some day. 

Captain: I can see cities and great spaces 
of land full of happiness. 

Woman: I can see love shining on every 
face. 


Captain: There shall be no more sin, no 
DAING Hoan. 

Woman: No loss, no death... . 

Captain: Only life, only God... . 

Woman: And the kingdom of my Son 

Captain: Some day. 

Woman: When the world | shall have 
learned. 


From “The Terrible Meek,” by 
Charles Rann. Kennedy. 


* * 


A New Book for Small Children 


Martin and Judy. In Their Two Little 
Houses. Vol. I. Verna Hills. (The 
Beacon Press, Inc. $1.50.) 


Here is a book of stories intended to be 
used with children of nursery school and 
kindergarten age. A second volume (the 
stories of which I have read) is to follow. 
Another book, “The Guide for Parents and 
Teachers,” is being written by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Manwell. This will be published 
sometime next year. 


As Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, the editor, 
hints in her introduction, addressed to 
parents and teachers (which is excellently 
written), ‘“‘these books represent a new 
venture in the spiritual education of small 
children.”” In them there is no mention 
of God—though the accompanying manual 
will suggest how to meet situations when 


‘children inquire about God. There are no 


Bible stories, for the sponsors believe them 
beyond the ken of this age group. There is 
none of the theological “God sends the 
rain,’ ‘God makes the flowers grow,” that 
we have met with so often in materials for 
small children in years past. 

Here in the families of Martin and Judy,. 
however, one who shares the lives of small 
children feels himself on very familiar, and 
sacred, ground. Here are experiences chil-- 
dren really have. Here is conversation be— 
tween child and parent, or teacher, as it 
really is, or could be. Here is the difference 
between truth and make believe, the recog-- 
nition of pain and disappointment as an 
expected part of life (“People have to take 
turns being glad’’); here is the miracle of 
growth in things and people, the sense of 
security that comes from one’s own powers,. 
one’s own possessions and one’s own family 
and friends. Here are experiences con- 
taining surely the beginnings of religious 
growth, or, as Mrs. Fahs quotes Gilbert 
Chesterton as saying, “the beginning of 
the praise of God.” 

Martin and Judy meet birth and death, 
wind and rain. © Shadows, dreams, the 
dark, sickness, the doctor, animals, old 
people, money, the moon, seeds, all these,. 
and much more, are a part of their ex- 
periences. Through them all runs a sense 
of inquiry and wonder which is always a 
part of religion at its best. 

There are twenty-two stories in the first: 
volume and as many (or thereabout) in the 
second. Perhaps all are not as significant 
as some. Each story is accompanied by a 
full-page illustration. The pictures seem 
good to me, but I am no authority on the 
subject. That the trend in the teaching of 
religion to the young child will be influ- 
enced for the better by the publication of. 
these volumes I am confident. 


Ruth O. Pullman. 


* * 


SOME CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN ACTION 


It was good to have a visit recently” 
from Mr. and Mrs. James Henderson of 
the Providence, R. I., Universalist church 
and to hear of the continued gains and im- 
provement in the work there. As chairman. 
of a Committee of Religious Education,. 
appointed over a year ago, Mr. Henderson 
has given much time and thought to the 
church’s program of religious education.. 
Pupils now participate in a portion of each. 
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Sunday’s church service, then adjourn to 
the vestry for classes. Changes in the 
physical equipment of the school, beautify- 
ing of rooms, etc., have added to the effect- 
iveness of the work being done. Teachers 
are responding with reawakened interest 
and a desire to become better equipped for 
their task. 


No, not all Universalist church schools 
are facing a loss of membership. Rev. 
Carl A. Hempel has reported in the G. S. 
S. A. office a slow but steady gain dur- 
ing the past three years in Swampscott, 
Mass. Opening Sunday saw seventy-one 
pupils in the church school; the next Sun- 
day eighty. Offering envelopes are being 
introduced this year and sixty pupils have 
requested sets, as a result of preparatory 
work in explaining their purpose and use. 


We had an impressive installation service 
for church school officers and teachers last 
Sunday. Our attendance has been jump- 
ing up each week. We now have a little 
more than a hundred enrolled. Our high 
school group has grown so that we had to 
divide the class —From the superintendent 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The classes of the church school were or- 
ganized today and a motion picture was 
shown of a boy who learned to forgive by 
experiencing forgiveness. Let us be sure 
that our young people have every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to cultivate 
their religious lives. We cannot afford to 
neglect it—From Universalist Church 
Calendar, Haverhill, Mass. 

\ 


* * 


MAN’S WORTH 


We can never have a true view of man 
unless we have a love for him. Civilization 
must be judged and prized, not by the 


amount of power it has developed, but by 
how much it has given expression to, by its 
laws and institutions, the love of human- 
ity. The first question and the last which 
it has to answer is—whether and how far it 
recognizes man more as a spirit than as a 
machine. Whenever some ancient civiliza- 
tion fell into decay and died, it was owing 
to causes which produced callousness of 
heart and led to the cheapening of man’s 
worth; when either the state or some 
powerful group of men began to look upon 
the people as a mere instrument of their 
power; when by compelling weaker races 
to slavery and trying to keep them down, 
man struck at the foundation of his great- 
ness, his own love of freedom and fair 
play. Civilization can only be nourished 
by love and justice—Rabindranath Tagore. 


* * 


When nothing else seems to help, I go 
and look at a stonecutter hammering away 
at his rock, perhaps a hundred times 
without a crack showing in it. Yet at the 
hundred-and-first blow, the rock will split 
in two, and I know that it was not only 
that blow which split it, but all that had 
gone before.—Jacob A, Riis. 


* 


Carl Sandburg tells the story of a little 
girl who saw her first troop parade and 
asked, ‘‘What are those?” 

“Soldiers.” 

‘What are soldiers?” 

“They are for war. They fight and each 
tries to kill as many of the others as he 
can.” 

The girl held still and studied. 
you know, I know something.” 

“Yes, what is it you know?” 

“Sometime they’ll give a war and no- 
body will come!” 


“Do 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


One of the recommendations adopted by 
the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation at the Washington Convention 
reads as follows: 


That the adult religious education pro- 
gram developed by the United Christian 
Adult Movement be sent to all Univer- 
versalist women’s church societies with 
suggestions as to its adaptation and pre- 
sentation in its seven areas of interest— 
The Bible in Life, Personal Faith and 
Experience, Christian Family Living, 
The Church and Its Outreach, Com- 
munity Issues, Major Social Problems 
and World Relations. 


In pursuance of this recommendation we 
‘shall devote a certain amount of our space 


on this page in this and the succeeding six 
issues to the seven topics of study, or, as 
the recommendation phrases it, to the 
seven “areas of interest.” 

The first of these, as is quite proper in 
any organized program of adult religious 
education, is The Bible in Life. 

No matter what their religious convic- 
tions may be, intelligent people agree on 
one thing: that a knowledge of the Bible is 
essential to the well educated, well bal- 
anced life; many others would go further 
and agree that by a study of the Bible, 
more than by any other single study, the 
student is enabled to formulate a moral 
code fitting him to deal with life’s prob- 
lems. The current interest in the Bible is 
reflected by the enormous reading which 
the various new versions and so-called 
popularizations are having, with the con- 


sequent strengthening of the conviction of 
many thousands of people that the Bible 
has a definite message for today, and pro- 
vides an inspiring guide for both personal 
and social life. 

Bible study courses might well begin 
with a history of the Bible, what it is, how 
it came to be. The Bible as Literature 
might be the second line of investigation, 
and finally a practical application of Bible 
teachings to conditions of today and to the 
problems of the modern man and woman. 

Leadership in Bible study is very im- 
portant, and only those inspired by gen- 
uine zeal for the importance of the subject 
should undertake the direction of the 
study; but there are usually such leaders 
in every church group. The leader should 
persuade each member of the group to as- 
sume some responsibility, to accept some 
particular aspect of the question for per- 
sonal study and report. A competent 
leader will, in this way, make the Bible 
course a vital and personal matter to each 
member of the class. 

Recommended for study: Learning for 
Life, published by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 1938 (48 pages, 
15 cents). 

Next week we shall take up the second of 
these ‘areas’: Personal Faith and Ex- 
perience, 

Minnie S. Latham. 


* * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SALIST WOMEN 


Executive Board 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, President, 46 Hotch- 
kiss St., New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Harry M. Treat, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, 31 Hutchinson St., South Portland, 
Me. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Second Vice- 
President, R. F. D., Manville, R. I. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Treasurer, 
Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Charles A. Latham, Literature Sec- 
retary, 17 Pleasant Place, Arlington, 
Ned: 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, Recording Secretary, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 

Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Financial Secretary, 
Hopkins Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

Mrs. James Henderson, C. B. Guild Sec- 
retary, 35 Linden St., Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, 8 Division St., 
Danbury, Conn., Mrs. Holbrook Mul- 
ford, 814 No. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill., Mrs. George A. Friedrich, 150 East 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y., trustees. 

Department Chairmen: 

Finance, Mrs. Treat. 

North Carolina, Mrs. Mulford. 

Japan, Mrs. Hersey. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Miss Whipple. 

Institutes and World Relations, Mrs. 
Friedrich. 

Social Action, Miss Folsom. 

Church Building Loan Fund, Mrs. 
Russell. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner has written 
a book entitled “Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture,”” which will be published by Willett 
Clark and Co. of Chicago on Nov. 15. 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer contributed 
“A Long Look Ahead”’ to the October issue 
of the Illinois State Messenger, a searching 
and powerful analysis of the causes of war 
and the duty of Universalists. 


Rev. James McKnight of Hoopeston, 
Ill., has taken the Clinton, Ill., parish va- 
cated by Rev. Donald Evans. 


Mrs. Margaret Ann Knapp, one of the 
oldest members of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, died in Washing- 
ton, Nov. 3. Like her mother, who also 
lived to be past ninety, she died as the re- 
sult of an accident. 


Students from the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion under the direction of Dean Skinner 
conducted the service in the Inman Street 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 5. Dr. Skinner has offered 
a similar service for the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting at an early date. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier, minister of the 
Malden, Mass., church, was the preacher 
at the West Somerville church on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 29. He was the speaker at 
the women’s guest day in the Canton 
church on Nov. 1. 


Supply preachers in churches in Massa- 
chusetts on Sunday, Nov. 5, as arranged 
through the office of the State Superin- 
tendent, were: Robert Dick at Framing- 
ham; Morris R. Robinson at Annisquam; 
Philip R. Giles in Southbridge. These 
three are students at Tufts School of Re- 
ligion. Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine of Lynn 
was in Lowell, Dr. Lalone in Salem, Dr. 
Ratcliff at Lawrence, Mr. Emmons in 
Provincetown, and Dr. Coons in Shirley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dickman Rey- 
nolds of Winnetka, Ill., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter Katharine to 
John Sage Greenwood of West Hartford, 
Ct. Miss Reynolds is the granddaughter 
of Mrs. John Coleman Adams of Hartford. 
Mr. Greenwood, who is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert H. Greenwood of West Hart- 
ford, received the degree of B. S. in indus- 
trial engineering at Lehigh University last 
June. He is connected with the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company of Philadelphia. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The pastor and his wife ac- 
companied by several members of the 
Camp Hill church attended the Convention 
in Washington. The women of the church 
have started their annual project of toast- 
ing pecans, with ample orders to fill. The 


Conecuh County Universalist church at 
Cohassett, of which Mr. Boyd is the pastor, 
entertained the State Convention. The 
church has had two coats of paint and a new 
sign contributed by Sanford McGowin of 
Andalusia. A new church school program 
has been initiated at the Florala Church 
with Miss Flora Newton in charge. 
schools having material which can be used 
in the various grades and which they are will- 
ing to give to this church school are asked 
to communicate with the pastor at Camp 
Hill. Regular services have been held at 
the Ariton church with a decided increase 
in attendance. Plans are being made to 
form a church organization at Garland, 
where the pastor has been serving for the 
past two months. This church needs 
hymnals appropriate for Universalist ser- 
vices. Postage will be paid. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D.4D., pastor. Activities have started 
early. In October a harvest supper was 
held under the auspices of the Women’s 
Benevolent Society, and the Murray 
Men’s Club began with a supper and 
speaker—an Attleboro man, well versed in 
Indian relics. The W. B.S. at its last meet- 
ing voted to give $1,000 to the church as 
its usual contribution. Five delegates from 
this church attended the Convention in 
Washington. 

Brookline-—Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, 
pastor. Mr. Parkhurst will be formally 
installed as minister of Beacon Church 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 15, at eight 
o’clock. Dr. Lee §S. McCollester will 
preach the sermon and Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff will perform the act of installation. A 
parish supper will precede the service. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
pastor. The women of the church will hold 
their annual fair, under the name of the 
Spanish Fiesta, on Thursday, Nov. 23. 
On Sunday, Nov. 12, Dr. Lyman Ward, 
principal of the Southern Industrial Insti- 
tute in Camp Hill, Ala., will tell the story 
of the work being done by this school for 
the white boys and girls of the South. On 
Thursday evening, Nov. 16, the men’s club 
will be the host to the laymen of the state. 
A turkey supper will be served, and the 
speakers are to be Dr. Skinner, dean of 
Tufts School of Religion,and Dr. Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The service on Sunday morning, Nov. 5, 
celebrated the union of the Universalist 
church of Scipio, N. Y., ten miles south of 
Auburn, with this church. The union was 
made desirable by the fact that many of the 
Universalist families of Scipio have moved 
to Auburn and are active in this church. 


Any. 


The Scipio church was organized in 1831 
and has had a splendid history. Mr.. 
Kearns is chairman of the local committee 
to raise funds for civilian relief in China. 
This past summer he was elected chaplain 
of the county organization of the American 
Legion and on Nov. 8 he became president . 
of the Cayuga County Health Association. 
He is also chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the Ministers’ Association of 
Auburn and Vicinity. 
Rochester.—Rev. Max A. Kapp, pastor.. 
Extensive renovation in the church was 
carried out in preparation for the State 
Convention, which met in Rochester Oct.. 
2 to 5. The Y. P. C. U. presented the 
church with a beautiful altar to be used 
as a worship center in the church school 
assembly room. The women of the church 
have decided to share in two emphases 
suggested by the United Adult Education 
Movement: “The Bible in Life’? and 
“Christian Family Living.’”’ Mr. Kapp 
launched the women’s program by a dis-- 
cussion of “Finding Yourself in the Bible.” 
At the next meeting, five women will share 
in a public conversation on “Our Use of 
the Bible,’ and on Dee. 20 a play with a. 
Biblical background, ‘“‘The Dust of the 
Road,” will be presented for the whole 
church. On Nov. 2 the Rochester Fellow-- 
ship of Reconciliation held a meeting at. 
the Universalist church at which Paul. 
Harris, peace champion, spoke. The 
Genesee Co-operative Society is organiz-- 
ing a folk dance and folk song group which 
will meet in the dining-room of the Roch-- 
ester church. ‘Candles of Memory’’ were 
lighted on All Souls Sunday for departed 
members of the congregation. The Y. P.. 
C. U. has organized a basketball team, and 
the men of the church participate in a. 
badminton league and bowling league. 
Six prospective teachers are taking training 
in a community training institute, prepar- 
ing for teaching positions in the church 
school. Seven new members were re-- 
ceived into the church on All Souls Sun- 
day. Colored movies of the country fair 
held by the church people last June were 
shown at a parish meeting on Oct. 23. 
Mr. Kapp has been elected a member of 
the Labor Relations Committee of the 
Rochester Federation of Churches. Re- 
cent speaking engagements have taken Mr. 
Kapp before the Unitarian Women’s Al- 
liance to discuss ‘Liberals’ Goals in Social 
Change,” and before the Rochester Coun- 
cil of Church Women to discuss “Anti-- 
Semitism in the Modern World.” 


Wisconsin 


Mukwonago.—_Rev. James Stewart: 
Diem, pastor. A survey of the constitu-- 
ency of the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
has just been completed. There are 
seventy-four families in the parish, fifty- 
six of which are resident and eighteen out: 
of town. Children under twelve total 
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thirty-nine. Individuals, ages fifteen to 
thirty, number forty-eight. The total 
number of individuals in the society is 208, 
116 of whom are above thirty years of 
age. This means that approximately 45 
percent of the constituents are under 
thirty. On Sunday, Oct. 22, Mrs. Diem 
preached to a large congregation. 

Stoughton.—Rev. James Stewart Diem, 
pastor. Attendance this fall has averaged 
about thirty at morning services. The 
Sunday school now numbers twenty-two 
pupils and an improved attendance is 
noted. In the absence of the pastor at 
the General Convention the parish wor- 
shiped at the First Methodist Church in 
Stoughton. The Ladies’ Aid recently held 
a novel round robin breakfast at the home 
of Mrs. Allan Skinner, Jr. 


#0 * 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE POSTER 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Ar- 
chitecture has printed a poster which 
shows attractive exterior building designs 
for ten different small and medium-size 
churches. 

It calls attention to the fact that small 
church buildings may be distinctive, 
economical and attractive. The poster is 
designed to promote an interest in better 
church design. 

Copies will be mailed free on request to 
district superintendents, religious educa- 
tional field directors, youth organizations, 
officers and others who will display it at 
any conference or meeting. 

A card addressed to E. M. Conover, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, will bring the 


poster. 
* * 


ACTIVITIES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Executive Committee, at its meet- 
ing early in October, appointed Laurence 
Shorey of Portsmouth to have charge of 
publicity for The Christian Leader. Plans 
are under way for each Universalist church 
to appoint a correspondent to send items 
of news interest to him, and he in turn will 
write a column of New Hampshire news, 
which will appear as often as possible. 

Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pastor of the 
Nashua church, preached ‘‘A Scout Is?” in 
recognition of Girl Scout week, at the 
morning service on Oct. 29. 

The annual Christmas sale and turkey 
supper, sponsored by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle of the Portsmouth church, was 
held on Nov. 5, opening at two o’clock and 
lasting through the evening. At 5.30 a 
turkey supper was served to a large number 
of people. Mrs. Marion Wood, a member 
of the board of trustees of the State Con- 
vention, and active in the Portsmouth 
church, was chairman. 

The interior of the community church at 
Newfields, owned by the Universalist 
society, has been redecorated. Other im- 
provements have been made in the church 
building. 

New Hampshire was represented at the 


Convention in Washington by twenty-four 
people, the largest number from the state 
to attend a General Convention in many 
years. Most of them made the trip by train 
although some went by automobile. Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis of Manchester and 
Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth stopped 
over in New York for a few days on their 
way home. 

Activities of the younger group of the 
Portsmouth church are now getting under 
way. New groups have been formed. The 
annual Tri-state Rally was held the last of 
October at this church. 

Rey. George T. Carl, formerly of Win- 
chester federated church, who resigned to 
accept a call to Chicago, has resigned as 
department chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire American Legion. His successor 
will be named at the next meeting of the 
department officials. 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, pastor of the 
Portsmouth church, has changed his resi- 
dence from 461 Middle Street to 405 Pleas- 
ant Street. 


Laurence Shorey. 
* * 


SALE OF HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
SPRAYS 


The Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., church is 
selling holly and mistletoe again this year. 
The proceeds are to go to the budget and 
building fund. The holly comes from the 
woods of our people and is gathered by 
the men of the parish and packed by them 
on the day it leaves via express for points 
of destination. 

Prices are: 100 lb. crate, $10; 50 lb. 
crate, $5.50; by the pound, 15 cents. 

Mistletoe in three piece sprays and 
packed in Spanish moss, 10 cents per spray. 
Packed in boxes of 25 and 50 sprays. 
Orders should be mailed to Major W. Sut- 
ton, R. F. D. 1, Seven Springs, N. C. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
TEMPERANCE COMMISSION 


An invitation to Massachusetts Uni- 
versalists to submit suggestions for ways in 
which this commission could attack the 
alcohol problem brought the secretary, 
Miss Zoe Miller, an immediate response on 
a matter which it is considered prudent not 
to publicize at this time. At a meeting of 
the commission on Oct. 31 it was decided 
to send a bulletin out to all pastors seeking 
their co-operation in the matter of local 
organization and use of temperance edu- 
cation material. 

Universalists make no special observance 
of World Temperance Sunday, the last 
Sunday in October, and the most that can 
be hoped for is that each pastor will preach 
one sermon a year based on the alcohol 
problem wholly or in part. Dr. George E. 
Huntley of Roxbury plans to do this Nov. 
19. 

The Christian Century reports that the 
whiskey interests through their Distilled 
Spirits Institute plan an educational cam- 


paign among small town and rural papers. 
With five hundred million gallons of hard 
liquor in storage the traditional resistance 
of people in the small communities to the 
drink habit must be broken down. Apart 
from the idea of increasing consumption the 
whiskey capitalists fear a recrudescence of 
prohibition sentiment among the folks 
living along ‘Main Street.’’ Therefore 
these people must be educated as to the 
economic benefits of the liquor traffic. 
The rural churches should meet this chal- 
lenge. 
R.F.N. 


a a 


A RURAL CHURCH 


The Universalist church at Fincastle, 
Ind., is very much alive. This church was 
organized by Rev. W. W. Curry in 1871. 
Rev. T. S. Guthrie preached here several 
years. Many prominent farmers were the 
founders; their children and grandchildren 
are keeping it alive. 

Almost thirty years ago it was my 
privilege to serve this church. They asked 
me to preach for them the 22d of October. 
We had services in the morning, followed 
with a basket dinner in the Christian 
church across the road. These two 
churches are working together and are do- 
ing a good work. They have a splendid 
Sunday school with a membership of 
about fifty-nine. 

After the dinner was served we had 
another splendid service. There were 
about a hundred people present at these 
service. Universalists were there from 
Cunot, Brazil, Indianapolis, Brookston and 
Terra Haute, Ind. Fourteen people 
joined the Universalist church. I have 
promised to return before long for another 
such meeting. Rey. Demetrius Tillotson, 
a retired Methodist minister, from Green- 
castle, preaches there once a month. 

M.G. Linton. 

Marseilles, Ill. 


* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 
1939 


July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship: 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General! 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and! 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 
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Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International Church 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 


Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 


Ewart H. Sammon 


The death of Ewart H. Sammon, a native of 
England, occurred at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston, Mass., on Oct. 29, 1939. Mr. 
Sammon received the name of Ewart because he was 
born near to the home of William Ewart Gladstone, 
England’s great statesman. 

The home of Mr. Sammon, his wife, and.daughter, 
was at 59 Berkeley St., Boston. At the time of his 
death Mr. Sammon was seventy-three years of age. 

Funeral services, conducted by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, were held at the Graham funeral home, 259 
Newbury St., Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 31. 


David H. Smith 


David H. Smith, aged eighty-three, died at his 
home in Middleport, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1939. 

Mr. Smith was a lifelong resident of Middleport, 
and active from his childhood in the Universalist 
church. On Oct. 15, 1879, he was married to Florence 
Ewing, who survives him, together with their two 
children, Pitt E. Smith and Mrs. Harold March, and 
one grandson, David March. On the Sunday before 
his death the family gathered at the home and quietly 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the wedding. 
A public recognition of the event had been planned, 
but Mr. Smith’s feeble health made that impossible. 

Mr. Smith will be remembered long by his many 
friends for his quiet, gentle ways and his sturdy up- 
rightness of character, representing all that was best 
in the pioneer stock from which he came. 

The funeral was held in the home which Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith had built and occupied for many years, 
on Saturday, Oct. 21, Rev. Clifford Stetson, pastor of 
the Middleport church, officiating. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 

Nov. 14and 15. Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D. D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Nov. 16 and 17, Prof. Douglas V. Steere, Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Nov. 21-24. Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 28 and 29. Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First 
Parish, Cambridge. 

Nov. 30,10 a.m. Thanksgiving Day. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 1. Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity 
Church, Boston. 


Suggestions for Christmas 


Sbrisiitas 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art. 
Ninth Annual Volume. Contains Christmas Stories, Articles, 
Photographs, Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, Legend and 
Yuletide Observances. Seventy-two pages, 10 1-2 x 14. 


Price $1.00, paper cover 


Library Edition, cloth cover, $2.00 


= 
fet 


CAROLS © CUSTOMS © LEGENDS AN 


A Real Gift for Groups or Classes. It would be hard to 
find a more delightfully different gift for friend or class members, 
and at the cost of little more than a greeting card. Interesting 
Christmas Observances, Stories, Poems, Photographs, Carols, all 
illustrated in many colors, are included in the popular Christmas 
book. Size 10 3-8 x 13 3-4. Complete with presentation envelope. 


Price 25 cents each 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET - - - - = BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dec. 5-8. Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ 
Church, N. Y. 

Dec. 12. Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 13, 14 and 15. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 19 and 20. Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Dec. 21 and 22. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

Dec. 26-29. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

* * 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The opening meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held at the 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, 
Nov. 17, 1939, at eleven o’clock. Miss Alfreda 
Mosher will be the speaker and her subject ‘“Adven- 
turing with Fifty-three Nationalities.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all, not only 
to attend the meetings but to become members of the 
Alliance. 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents, for which 
reservations should be made with Mrs. Spear by 
Wednesday, Nov. 15. 

* % 
LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIA- 
TION—HOLLAND 


Station: PCJ. Frequency: Ke-see 9590. Wave- 
length: 31.28M. 

Nov. 12. 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. ‘Looking 
Forward.” Dr. W. R. M. Noordhoff of Arnhem. 

Nov. 15. 8.25 p.m. Power. III. Dr. J. C. A, Fetter 
of The Hague. 

Nov. 22. 8.25 p.m. Power. IV. Dr. J.C. A. Fetter 
of The Hague. 

Nov. 26. 9.85 p. m. Devotional talk, ‘““The Signs 
of a New Beginning.” Rev. S. H. N. Gorter of 
Rotterdam. 

Nov. 29. 8.25 p.m. Power. V. Dr. J. C. A. Fetter 
of The Hague. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 

+ 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P.C. U. 


The 24th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Betts Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 24, 25, and 26, 1939, for the purpose of 
transacting any business that may legally come be- 
fore said Convention. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 
a & 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license (for one year) granted to Morris 
R. Robinson. 

Renewed license (for one year) of O. Herbert 
McKenney. 

Approved and accepted transfer of license from 
Pennsylvania of J. Murray Gay. 

Noted acceptance by Connecticut on Oct. 14 of 
transfer of Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Sept. 28 of 
transfer of Rev. Carleton Fisher. 

Word was received of the death on Oct. 11 of Rev. 
C. C. Conner of Northfield. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


October 31, 1939. 
x # 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 12. Communion Service, Dr. Henry R. Rose, 
Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 26. Dr. Roger F. Etz, Newark, N. J. 

Dec. 10. Dr. Benjamin F. Saxon, New York City. 

Dec. 24. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 14. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 28. Dr. Andrew Magill, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 11. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 25. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Re. Y. 

March 10. Rev. Fred C. Demarest, Brooklyn, 

x. 
an 24. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
Noy. 

May 26. Ethel 
8 


Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Epartments 
260-15th Ave., 1K. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


‘THANKSGIVING OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


Attractive offering envelopes de- 


signed especially for Thanksgiving. 
40 cents per 100 


~ Order ofan 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY . 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... . 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . 


it, after the expenditure of all 
. the same old narrow 


religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 
ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear ot science, the same 


gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


For Catalogue address 


CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


An American visitor was taken to | 
Trafalgar Square, where his eagle eye | 
soon spotted the Nelson Column. iW “Londoners with little news of this war are turning eagerly | 

“Who is that guy at the top?” he asked. 

“That’s Nelson,” replied his English 
companion. 

“Who the dickens is he, anyway?” 

“Oh!” the Englishman answered, proud- 
ly, “he’s the man who made England what 
she is.” li Re 
“Too bad,” said the other, sadly. “Too |) ead 
bad to blame it all on one man.”’—Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. | “The Little Corner Never Conquered, 


Actor (swanking to manager): “In my 
last engagement I was paid $250 a week.” 


Manayer (sarcastically): “Wel, prepare || A Story of American Red Cross Work for Belgium,” 


yourself for a surprise. I'll give you $25 


by thousands to books on the last war.” —- News Dispatch. 


e Nae 
: rene ‘““And you prepare yourself for | 1917 . 1919 
another. Sir, I erty —Tulsa World. | | Dece $1.00 


Little Mary’s father had denied her a 
pleasure which she had expected to enjoy. 
That night, when she said her prayers, she i and 
concluded with the petition: “And please |] 
don’t give Daddy any more children. He 


don’t know how to treat those he’s got | | s Love That Never Failed, 


now.’’—Portland Herald. 
*° 2 


The lady stopped to admire a child be- | or Memories of the World War a 


ing carried by its father. 
“My, my,’ she gushed, ‘‘what a beauti- 
ful baby?” i 2 3 
“Beautiful baby?” replied the father. [Ml the personal narrative of a relief worker 
“Lady, you should see his picture!’’— 
Exchange. 


who saw both Germany and the Allies 
Tobe: ‘See hyah, woman! Didn’t Ah 


see you kissing a no-account las’ night?” 
Liza: ‘“Gwan, Tobe. It was so dark Ah 


during the great conflict and who traveled 


thousands of miles in France, Belgium, 


thought it was yo’.” 1 Italy, Germany and England in war time. 
Tobe: ‘‘Come to think of it, mebbe ’twas } 
egies time was dat?’’—Manila Bulle- | Price $1.00 


* * 


“Have you much room in your new 
flat?’’ 


“Heavens, no. My kitchen and dining Both by JOHN VAN SCHAICK, J R. 


room are so small that I have to live on | Edi oe 
condensed milk and shortbread.”—Purple |] ditor of The Christian Leader 


Parrot. 
* * 


Housewife (angrily): ‘For the last time, 
there is absolutely nothing I want.” 

Peddler: ‘‘Lumme! Your old man must 
be pleased with yer—you’re a wife in a 


million.””—Seattle Post Intelligencer. ||| ple are described by this writer.” 
a } 


* 


“Not only the movements of leaders but the day 


by day happenings in the lives of common peo- 


The little flourishes of the American 
language are bound not infrequently to 
baffle the foreign student, as when a New 
York headline says, “Fair Attendance 


i tn a peered 1, Universalist Publishing House 


Speaker: ‘“‘The man who gives in when _ Hf! 16 B 
A ‘ 7 eacon et Massachusetts 
he is wrong is a wise man, but the man who Stre A Boston, 


gives in when he is right is—’”’ 
Voice from audience: “Married.” 
Exchange. 


